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From The New Monthly Magazine. 
FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue author of Shadows of the Clouds, and 


the Nemesis of Faith, has taken to History- 


writing, on a severe method and a large 
scale; and here are the first fruits —of a 
flavor to set some teeth on edge and of a 
quality to trouble the digestion of other be- 
sides confirmed dyspeptics. From the author 
of those fictions, something original and inde- 
pendent in the way of History might naturally 
be looked for. And, as the result shows, not 
in vain. His adventurous role in the present 
volumes is, in effect, to disperse the Shadows 
of the Clouds that darken the fair name and 
fame of our Eighth Harry ; and to play the 
Nemesis of our traditional Faith in the fair 
name and fame of Anne Boleyn. He seeks 
to rehabilitate Blue Beard; and, as one 
means to that end, to disenchant us of all 
respectful sympathy for No. 2 in that marry- 
ing man’s select series of wives. 

Henry VIII. has left a name that by no 
means smells sweet and blossoms in the dust. 
Bluff and burly Englishman though he was, 
in certain fundamental points of character 
and disposition, Englishmen in general, and 
Englishwomen very particularly, hold him 
in no sort of liking. Foreigners use his 
name as a by-word for royal infamy; he is 
their béte noire in the black annals of perfide 
Albion’s monarchy. 
6s L’ours Henri Huit, pour qui Morus en vain 

pria,”’ 
was bracketed, only the other day, by Victor 
Hugo with 
‘* Le Sanglier Sélim et le pore Borgia,”’ 


in a certain mystical metempsychosistic poem, 
of Jersey genesis. Now to Mr. Froude, this 
Great Bear Henri Huit is a constellation of 
Ursa Major power. Faults he is allowed to 
have had, and such as seriously damage his 
reputation in the latter stage of his career. 
But on the promise of Henry’s youth, and 
the excellency of Henry’s prime, his apologist 
fondly and not unforcibly dilates. If Henry, 

* History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
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he remarks, had died previous to the first 
agitation of the divorce, his loss would have 
been deplored as one of the heaviest misfor- 
tunes which had ever befallen the country ; 
and he would have left a name which would 
have taken its place in history by the side of 
that of the Black Prince, or of the conqueror 
of Agincourt. 

‘* Left at the most trying age, with his 
character unformed, with the means at his 
disposal of gratifying every inclination, and 
married by his ministers when a boy to an 
unattractive woman far his senior, he had 
lived for thirty-six years almost without 
blame, and bore through England the reputap 
tion of an upright and virtuous king. Na- 
ture had been prodigal to him of her rarest 
gifts. In person he is said to have ressmbled 
his grandfather, Edward IV., who was the 
handsomest man in Europe. His form and 
bearing were princely; and amidst the easy 
freedom of his address, his monner remained 
majestic. No knight in England could 
match him in the tournament except the 
Duke of Suffolk ; he drew with ease as strong 
a bow as was borne by any yeoman of his 
guard ; and these powers were sustained. in 
unfailing vigor by a temperate habit and by 
constant exercise. Of his intellectual ability 
we are not left to judge from the suspicious 
panegyrics of his contemporaries. His state 
papers and letters may be placed by the side 
of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, and they 
lose nothing in the comparison. Though 
they are broadly different, the perception is 
equally clear, the expression equally power- 
ful, and they breathe throughout an irresisti- 
ble vigor of purpose.” To which it is added, 
thatHenry had a fine musical taste, carefully 
cultivated; that he spoke and wrote in four 
languages (‘‘ good French, Latin, and Span- 
ish,” says Giustiniani, who elsewhere men- 
tions Italian also) ; that he was conversant 
with a multitude of other subjects, his knowl- 
edge of which alone would have formed the 
reputation of any ordinary man; that he 
was among the best physicians of his age; 
that he was his own engineer, inventing im- 
provements in artillery, and new construc- 
tions in ship-building — and this not with the 
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condescending incapacity of a royal amateur, 
but with thorough workmanlike uggerstand- 
ing; and that his reading was vast, espe- 
cially in theology, which he must have 
studied with the full maturity of his powers, 
and under the influence of a fixed and per- 
haps unfortunate interest in the subject it- 
self. 


‘* Hear him but reason in divinity ’’ 


(as the primate in Shakspeare says of an 
earlier Henry), 
*¢ And, all-admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king were made a pre- 
late,’?? — 
which indeed he was very near being made, 
according to the original intent of his father, 
who designed for him the archi-episcopate of 
Canterbury —a design baffled by the young 
archbishop in posse becoming Prince of 
Wales in esse in the twelfth year of his 


In fact, in all directions of human activity, 
Henry displayed, according to Mr. Froude, 
natural powers of the highest order, at the 
highest stretch of industrious culture. Then 
again he was “‘ attentive,”’ as it is called, ‘‘ to 
his religious duties,’ being present at the 
services in chapel two or three times a day 
with unfailing regularity, and showing to out- 
ward appearance a real sense of religious ob- 
servation in the energy and purity of his life. 
‘*In private he was good-humored and good- 
natured. His letters to his secretaries, 
though never undignified, are simple, easy, 
and unrestrained ; and the letters written by 
them to him are similarly plain and business- 
like, as if the writers knew that the person 
whom they were addressing disliked compli- 
ments, and chose to be treated as a man. 
Again, from their correspondence with one 
another, when they describe interviews with 
him, we gather the same pleasant impression. 
He seems to have been always kind, alyays 
considerate ; inquiring into their private’ton- 
cerns with genuine interest, and winning, as 
a consequence, their warm and unaffected at- 
tachment.’ Altogether, therefore, the his- 
torian holds it for certain that if Henry VIII., 
up to the time of the divorce eminently pop- 
ular as’a ruler, and successful in all his wars, 
had but died before the divorce was mooted, 
he, like the Roman emperor said by Tacitus 
to have been consensu omnium dignus imperii 
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by posterity the elect agent of Providence for 

the conduct of the Reformation, and that his 

loss would have been deplored as a perpetual 

calamity. We must allow him, then, ft is 

pleaded, the benefit of his past career, and be 

careful to remember it, when interpreting his 

later actions. ‘* Not many men would have 

borne themselves through the same trials with 

the same integrity ; but the circumstances of 

those trials had not tested the true defects in 

his moral constitution. Like all princes of 

the Plantagenet blood, he was a person of a 

most intense and imperious will. His im- 

pulses, in general nobly directed, had never 

known contradiction ; and late in life, when 

his character was formed, he was forced into 

collision with difficulties with which the ex- 

perience of discipline had not fitted him to 

contend. Education had done much for him, 

but his nature required more correction than 

his position had permitted, whilst unbroken 
prosperity and early independence of control 
had been his most serious misfortune. He 
had capacity, if his training had been equal 
to it, to be one of the greatest of men. With 
all his faults about him, he was still perhaps’ 
the greatest of his contemporaries ; and the 
man best able of all living Englishmen to, 
govern England, had been set to do it by the 
conditions of his birth.” 

Such is Mr. Froude’s reading of the man 
and the monarch —a reading Carlylish in 
tone, though not in style; for in style he is 
his own master, and an accomplished one — 
reminding us now and then, however, of New- 
man and Maurice, with an occasional smack 
of Carlyle too. In discussing the breach be- 
tween Henry and Catherine, he plays the ad- 
vocate for the former with ingenious and 
seemingly earnest endeavor, without running 
down the cause or character of the unhappy 
queen. Though the marriage, he says, was 
dictated by political convenience, Henry was 
a faithful husband, with but one exception 
— ‘“‘ no slight honor to him, if he is measured 
by the average royal standard in such mat- 
ters;’’ nor can our King’s Counsel see any 
reason to believe that the peace of his majesty’s 
wedded life would have been interrupted, or 
that, whatever might have been bis private 
feelings, he would have appeared in the 
world’s eye other than acquiescent in his con- 
dition, if only the sons Catherine bore him 
had lived to grow up around his throne. 





nisi imperasset, would have been considered 


But these sons had died out one by one 
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A prince born on the New Year’s day of 
1511, died before the end of February follow- 
ing. Another prince was born late in 1513, 
and died immediately. In December, 1514, 
there was a male child still-born. In both 
1515 and 1518 there seem to have been mis- 
carriages. Henry traced, or professed to 
trace, the sign of divine punishment in all 
this —retributory upon unlawful wedlock. 
‘* All such issue male,”’ he says, “‘ as I have 
received of the queen, died incontinent after 
they were born, so that I doubt the punish- 
ment of God in that behalf.” Where so 
much depended on a recognized right of suc- 
cession, the disappointment of the king was 
naturally deepened and embittered. He 
found himself, as the historian says, growing 
to middle life and his queen passing beyond 
it with his prayers unheard, and no hope any 
longer that they might be heard: the dis- 
parity of age also was more perceptible as 
time went by, while Catherine’s constitution 
was affected by her misfortunes, and differen- 
ces arose sufficient to extinguish between two 
infirm human beings an affection that had 
rested only upon mutual esteem, but had not 
assumed the character of real love. 

‘*The circumstances in which Catherine 
was placed were of a kind which no sensi- 
tive woman could have endured without 
impatience and mortification; but her con- 
duct, however natural, only widened the 
breach which personal repugnance and radi- 
cal opposition of character had already made 
too wide. So far Henry and she were alike 
that both had imperious tempers, and both 
were indomitably obstinate ; but Henry was 
hot and impetuous, she was cold and self-con- 
tained — Henry saw his duty through his 
wishes, she, in her strong Castilian austerity, 
measured her steps by the letter of the law ; 
the more he withdrew from her, the more 
she insisted upon her relation to him as his 
wife ; and continued with fixed purpose and 
immovable countenance to share his table and 
his bed long after she was aware of his dis- 
like for her.” Great nevertheless as was 
Henry’s personal dissatisfaction, Mr. Froude 
is persuaded that if this had been all, it 
would have been extinguished or endured ; 
but the interests of the nation, it is con- 
tended, imperilled as they were by the 
maintenance of the marriage, entitled him to 
regard his position under another aspect. 
The divorce is thus described as presenting 
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itself to Henry as a moral obligation, when 
national advantage combined with supersti- 
tion to encourage what he secretly desired — 
the superstition, namely, of regarding, as we 
have seen, the loss of his children as a ju- 
dicial sentence on a violation of the Divine 
law. If he ‘‘ persuaded himself that those 
public reasons, without which, in truth and 
fact, he would not have stirred, were those 
that alone were influencing him, the self- 
deceit was of a kind with which the experi- 
ence of most men will probably have made 
them too familiar. In those rare cases where 
inclination sides with right, we cannot be 
surprised if mankind should deceive them- 
selves with the belief that the disinterested 
motives weigh more with them than the per- 
sonal.” ’ 

The historian accordingly maintains that 
if Henry VIII. had been contented to rest 
his demand for a divorce merely on the in- 
terests of the kingdom, and had foreborne, 
while his request was pending, to affront the 
princess who had for many years been his 
companion and his queen,—showing her, 
meanwhile, that respect which her high char- 
acter gave her a right to demand, and which 
her sitaation as a stranger ought to have 
made it impossible to him to refuse, — his 
conduct would in that case have been liable 
to no imputation, and would have secured our 
sympathies without reserve. He could not, 
says Mr. Froude, have been expected to love 
a person to whom he had been married as a 
boy for political convenience, merely because 
she was his wife; especially when she was 
many years his senior in age, disagreeable 
in her person, and by the consciousness of it 
embittered in her temper. His kingdom, it 
is added, demanded the security of a stable 
succession ; his conscience was seriously 
agitated by the loss of his children; and 
looiing upon it as the sentence of Heaven 
upon a connection, the legality of which had 
fi. the frst been violently disputed, he be- 
lieved that he had been living in incest, and 
that his misfortunes were the consequence of 
it. Under these circumstances he had, it 
is contended, a full right to apply for a di- 
vorce. 

But his special pleader admits the evidence 
of personal feeling, traceable from the first, 
in Henry’s conduct ; and freely allows that 
exactly so far as he was influenced by it, his 





course was wrong, as the consequence misera- 
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bly proved. ‘The position which, in his 
wife’s presence, he assigned to another 
woman, however he may have persuaded 
himself that Catherine had no claim to be con- 
sidered his wife, admits neither of excuse nor 
of palliation ; and he ought never to have 
shared his throne with a person who consented 
to occupy that position. He wasblind to the 
want of delicacy in Anne Boleyn, because, 
in spite of his chivalry, his genius, his ac- 
complishments, in his relations with women 
he was without delicacy himself. He di- 
rected, or attempted to direct, his conduct by 
the broad rules of what he thought to be 
just. In the wide margin of uncertain 
ground where rules of action cannot be pre- 
scribed, and where men must guide them- 
selves by consideration for the feelings of 
others, he — so far as women were concerned 
— was.unfortunately a stranger.”” A mild 
eensure of one who, by vulgar estimate, 
might warrant the strictures of one of 
Chaucer’s complainants in the House of 
Fame: 


** Allas !’’ quod she, ‘* what me ys wo ! 
Allas ! is every man thus trewe, 
That every yere wolde have a newe, 
Yf hit so long tyme dure? 

Or elles three, paraventure ? 

As thus : — of one he wolde have fame 
In magnyfying of hys name; 

Another for friendshippe, seyth he; 
And yett ther shal the thridde be, 
That shal be take for delyte, 

Loo, or for singular profite.’’ * 


M. Cuvillier Fleury, who defines that 
‘‘libertin insatiable,’’ Henri Huit, as ‘‘ n’é- 
tant plus qu’un Sganarelle sanguinaire,” in 
his essay intituled, ‘‘ Les Six Femmes de 
Henri VIII.,’’ takes occasion to remark, that 
“il ya un moment dans Britannicus ou le 
poéte nous jette soudain ces trois mots, d’un 
effet si saissisant et si terrible: ‘ Néron. est 
amoureux !’ et cela seul explique le drame. 


* Henri Huit looked beyond a poor pitiful «tnnidle ” 
—knowing a trick worth (literally) two of that — witness 
his twice three wives. The “ octogamye” mooted by 
another of Chaucer’s folk, was nearer Henry’s mark. The 
Wife of Bath, appealing to holy writ, argues with more 
unction than disinterestedness, 

** Eke well I wot, he sayd, myn housebonde 
Schuld lete fader and moder, and folwe me ; 
But of no noumber mencioun made he, 

Of bygamye or of octogamye ; 

Why schuld men speken of that vilonye? 
Lo hier the wise king daun Solomon, 

I trow he hadde wifes mo than oon,” &c. 

A sensible woman that, Henry must have thought ; and 
worthy to wear the breeks. Which, by-the-by, she did — 
as all the Canterbury Pilgrims must have perceived, as 
well as her husbands five. 


Ce moment,’’ continues the critic, ‘ n’arrive 
jamais dans l’histoire de Henri VIIT. Il est 
plein de désirs et vide d’amour : il respire le 
libertinage et la luxure, jamais la passion.” 
As Aminta says to Clarinda in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 


*¢ You’ll find him dangerous, madam, 

As fickle as the flying air, proud, jealous, 

Soon glutted in your sweets, and soon forget- 
ful.’’ * 

Or, to apply the query of another personage, 
in another of their plays — 

‘* Had he loved you, or you, 

Or I, or all on’s (as indeed the more 

The merrier still with him), must we therfor 
Have our heads pared with a hatchet? ’’ t 


It would have been well for Henry, says Mr. 
Froude, if he had lived in a world in which 
women could have been dispensed with ; so ill 
he succeeded in all his relations with them. 
** With men he could speak the right word, 
he could do the right thing ; with women he 
seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mis- 
take.” If it would have been well for 
Henry, it would have been still better for 
the women. The mistake was a good deal 
more fatal for them than for himself; at 
least some of them may be pardoned if they 
thought so. 

Elsewhere, however, Mr. Froude gives his 
majesty credit for a growing refinement in 
his estimate of the sex. He catches at the 
fact of the court being ordered into mourn- 
ing on the death of Catherine (1536), and 
the burial of that poor queen at Peterborough, 
with the estate of Princess Royal, and the 
paulo-post foundation of the see of Peter- 
borough in her memory, as welcome acts of 
respect, which, tardy though they be, go to 
show that Henry, in the few last years, had 
grown wiser in the ways of women, and had 
learnt to prize more deeply the austerity of 
virtue, even in its unloveliest aspect. 

In the same tone are the remarks on 
Henry’s hurried marriage with Jane Sey- 
mour, close as close can be upon the decapi- 
tation of Anne Boleyn. Mr. Froude sees 
nothing but sincere anxiety and honest faith 
in the appeal of council and peers to the 
king to marry again without delay, without 
an hour’s delay: true, his majesty’s experi- 
ence of matrimony had been so discouraging, 
that they feared he might be reluctant to 


* “The Sea Voyage.” ActIV. sc. 1. 
t ‘*Cupid’s Revenge.” Act II. sc. 1. 
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venture upon it again; nevertheless, for his 
country’s sake, they trusted that he would 
not refuse — there being now fresh perplexity 
in the succession, and wily intrigues at work 
in various quarters to make confusion worse 
confounded. So, as soon as the blood that 
spouted from Anne Boleyn’s “little neck ”’ 
began to dry in the sawdust of the scaffold, 
Henry entered anew into the holy estate with 
the daughter of Sir John Seymour. ‘‘ This 
indecent haste,” Mr. Froude remarks, “ is 
usually considered a proof entirely conclusive 
of the cause of Anne Boleyn’s ruin. To 
myself, the haste is an evidence of something 
very different. Henry, who waited seven 
years for Anne Boleyn, was not without some 
control over his passions; and if appetite 
had been the moving influence with him, he 
would scarcely, with the eyes of all the 
world fixed upon his conduct, have passed so 
gross an insult upon the nation of which he 
was the sovereign. The precipitancywith 
which he acted is to mea proof that he 
looked on matrimony as an indifferent official 
act which his duty required at the moment ; 
and if this be thought a novel interpretation 
of his motives, I have merely to say that I 
find it in the statute book.’’ The deliberate 
sanction of parliament to every step taken 
by Henry at this juncture, — their affirmation 
of Anne’s criminality, and the justice of her 
doom — their ascription of thanks to the 
king, in the name of the nation, for having 
made haste with the marriage which has 
been regarded as the temptation to his crime, 
— these, Mr. Froude relies upon, as facts 
which it is impossible to dismiss with a few 
contemptuous phrases, and on them he is 
content to rest his case for the Crown. 

We incline to think him more successful 
in his strictures on Anne Boleyn, than in his 
exaltation of her lord and master. He may 
allege, to some extent with reason, that the 
case against the one is only to be made out 
by involving a verdict for, the other — that if 
we accept the statute against Anne, we debar 
ourselves of the right to reject it as in favor 
of Henry. All does not depend, However, 
in her instance, upon the assent of parlia- 
ment. Anne Boleyn is one, the tragedy of 
whose fate, as Mr. Froude observes, has 
served to blot the remembrance of her sins 
— if her sins were, indeed, and in reality, 
more than imaginary. Forgetting all else in 
shame and sorrow, posterity, he submits, has 
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made piteous reparation for her death in the 

tenderness with which it has touched her 

reputation ; and, with the general instincts 

of justice, we have refused to qualify our in- 

dignation at the wrong which she experienced, 

by admitting either stain or shadow on her 

fame. ‘‘It has been with Anne Boleyn as 

it has been with Catherine of Arragon— 

both are regarded as the victims of a tyranny 

which Catholics and Protestants unite to 

remember with horror ; and each has taken 

the place of a martyred saint in the hagiology 

of the respective creeds. Catholic writers 
have, indeed, ill repaid, in their treatment 
of Anne, the admiration with which the 
mother of Queen Mary has been remembered 
in the Church of England ; but the invectives 
which they have heaped upon her have de- 
feated their object by theirextravagance. It 
has been believed that matter failed them to 
sustain a just accusation, when they conde- 
scended to outrageous slander. Inasmuch, 
however, as some natural explanation can 
usually be given of the actions of human 
beings in the world without supposing them 
to have been possessed by extraordinary 
wickedness, and if we are to hold Anne 
Boleyn entirely free from fault, we place not 
the king only, but the privy council, the 
judges, the lords and commons, and the two 
houses of convocation, in a position fatal to 
their honor and degrading to ordinary human- 
ity ; we cannot without injury acquiesce in 
so painful a conclusion. The English nation 
also, as well as she, deserves justice at our 
hands; and it must not be thought unchari- 
table if we look with some scrutiny at the 
career of a person who, except for the catas- 
trophe with which it was closed, would not 
so readily have obtained forgiveness for having 
admitted the addresses of the king ; or for 
having received the homage of the court as 
its future sovereign, while the king’s wife, 
her mistress, as yet resided under the same 
roof, with the title and the position of queen, 
and while the question was still undecided of 

the validity of the first marriage. If in that 
alone she was to blame, her fault was, in- 
deed, revenged a thousand-fold, —and yet no 
lady of true delicacy would have accepted 
such a position. Feeling for Queen Cather- 
ine ought to have forbidden it, if she was 
careless of respect for herself.’” — Mr. Froude, 
it is to be remarked, when engaged in sifting 
the story of Queen Anne’s decline and fall, 
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while he repudiates the character assigned to 
her by Fox, and Wyatt, and other champions 
of Protestantism, who saw in her, as he says, 
the counterpart of her child, Elizabeth, and 
whose late memorials of her saintliness he re- 
jects because unsupported by the evidence of 
those who knew her, — equally rejects, or, 
in his own words, refuses so much as to en- 
tertain the stories of Sanders, according to 
whom Queen Anne was steeped in profligacy 
from her childhood. ‘‘ If Protestant legends 
are admitted as of authority, the Catholic 
legends must enter with them, and we shall 
only deepen the confusion.’’ The ‘‘ misera- 
ble subject,”’.as he justly calls it, is one on 
which rhetoric and rumor are alike unprofita- 
ble; and credit is due to him for confining 
himself, as he professes to do, to accounts 
written at the time by persons to whom not 
the outline of the facts only was known, but 
the circumstances which surrounded them ; 
by persons who had seen the evidence upon 
the alleged offences, which, though now lost 
irrecoverably, can be proved to have once ex- 
isted. The ground on which he is here tread- 
ing is, as he avows, so critical, and the issues 
at stake affect so deeply the honor of many 
of our most eminent English statesmen, that 
he very properly declines to step boldly out 
with a flowing narrative, as a thing beside his 
mark, and indeed beyond his power, but. pro- 
ceeds to “pick his way slowly as he can.”’ 
The importance of arriving at a fair judg- 
ment is his excuse for the details on which 
he enters ; and these details he presents with 
as much delicacy and restraint as are compati- 
ble with his object in presenting them at all. 

The interest of this book, it should be men- 
tioned, is considerably marred, for general 
readers, by the large use the author makes of 
documents, state letters, acts of parliament, 
&c., in their original form. Undoubtedly 
there .s great value in the collection of papers 
thus employed, for which he has to thank 
Sir Francis Palgrave, — consisting of official 
and confidential epistles, minutes of council 
theological tracts, depositions upon trials, and 
miscellaneous communications upon the state 
of the country, furnished by agents of the 
government — many of the papers being, as 
is said in the Preface, highly illustrative and 
curious, while some contain matters hitherto 
unknown, of great historical importance. 
But they are too largely drawn upon, in a 
work of this kind ; however excellent as ma- 
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terials towards composition, they cannot be 
80 liberally introduced in the room and stead 
of composition, without proportionably im- 
pairing the artistic character of the history, 
and assimilating it to a compilation — quite 
a gratuitous result, when Mr. Froude’s ability 
in the art of composition is considered. It 
may be well to retain matter of so much 
value; but at any rate some other place 
might be found for it, than in the text and 
otherwise symmetrical body of the work. 

The more 80, since, judging by the progress 
thus far made, Mr. Froude’s undertaking 
is likely to be of somewhat undue length. 
Beginning from the Fall of Wolsey, and pro- 
posing to carry us on to the Death of Eliza- 
beth, his second volume takes us no further 
than the death of Elizabeth’s ill-starred 
mother. Stirring times !— which, to record 
ably and aright, 

** We need a man,”’ 
as Ben Jonson puts it, 
—— that knows the several graces, 
Of ating and how to apt their places; 
Where brevity, where splendor, and where 
height, 
Where sweetness is required, and where weight, 
We need a man can speak of the intents, 
The councils, actions, orders, and events 
Of states, and censure them ; we need his pen 
Can write the things, the causes, and the men; 
But most we need —— 
adds Ben, addressing with rare-Ben-like flat- 
tery a distinguished contemporary, 
‘«But most we need his faith (and all have you) 
That dares not write things false, nor hide things 
true.”’ 

If we cannot apply Ben’s panegyrical pa- 
renthesis to Mr. Froude, it is much that we 
can claim for him a signal share in the cata- 
logue of acquirements. 

Among the more graphic portions of the 
History, the reader will be struck with an in- 
troductory sketch of the age in question as 
one of transition. Here is a scanty example 
of the historian’s manner of regarding this 
‘For, indeed, a change was com- 
ing up®n the world, the meaning and direc- 
tion of which even still is hidden from us, a 
change from era to era. The paths trodden 
by the footsteps of ages were broken up, old 
things were passing away, and the faith and 
the life of ten centuries weré dissolving like a 
dream. Chivalry was dying ; the abbey and 
the castle were soon together to crumble into 
ruins; and all the forms, desires, beliefs, con- 
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victions of the old world were) passing away, 
never to return. A new continent had risen 
up beyond the western sea. The floor of 
heaven, inlaid with stars,.had sunk back into 
an infinite abyss of immeasurable space ; and 
the firm earth itself, unfixed from its founda- 
tions, was seen to be but a small atom in the 
awful vastness of the universe. In the fabric 
of habit in which they had so laboriously 
built. for themselves, mankind were to remain 
no longer. And now it is all gone — like an 
unsubstantial pageant, faded ; and between 
us and the old English there lies a gulf of 
mystery which the prose of the historian will 
never adequately bridge. They cannot come 
to us, and our imagination can but feebly 
penetrate to them. Only among the aisles 
of the cathedrals, only as we gaze upon their 
silent figures sleeping: on their tombs, some 
faint conceptions float before us of what these 
men were when they were alive ; and perhaps 
in the sound of church bells, that peculiar 
ereation of medizeval age, which falls upon 
the ear like the echo of a vanished world.” 
We would refer, too, as examples of the his- 
torian’s descriptive and narrative skill, to his 
account of the Protestants, who “ railed at 
authorities, and dared to read the New Testa- 
ment with their own eyes,” — the story of 
the Nun of Kent, who seems to have held in 
her hand for a time the balance of the fortunes 
of England, and whose “ inspiration’? was 
believed in not only by the bishops, and by 
Queen Catherine, but by Wolsey, and even 
by Sir Thomas More ; — the report of the 
riotous meeting at the chapter-house of St. 
Paul’s, on occasion of the fine for the pre- 
munire, in 1531 — which is related with a 
seasonable spice of quiet humor ;— the de- 
scription of Queen Anne’s progress from Green- 
wich to the Tower, previous to her coronation, 
conducted in state by the lord mayor and the 
City companies — “‘ one of those splendid ex- 
hibitions upon the water which in the days 
when the silver Thames deserved its name, 
and the sun could shine down upon it out of 
the blue summer sky, were spectacles scarcely 
rivalled in gorgeousness by the world-famous 
wedding of the Adriatic ;’? — or again, the 
touching history of the Charter-house monks 
7 how they fell, splintered to pieces by the 
iron sceptre and the iron hand which held it ; 
and the tale of More’s last sayings and doings 
— an old tale, indeed, and often told, but not 
often enough yet to grow dull to the ear of 





Englishmen of another age and another 
than. his. ee 

We had marked. for quotation v 
noticeable passages which laud and magnify, 
in quite a new strain, the parliament and the 
publicists of Henry’s time; but space fails 
us, and time presses. The same excuse must 
serve for our not calling attention, by present 
and pregnant instances, to those frequent 
intervals of philosophic meditation and reflec- 
tive suggestion which. bespeak the man of 
serious and independent thought. 

Occasional notices of celebrated men of 
course occur, generally sketchy and slight, 
but not without evidence of an eye and hand 
for portraiture, and shrewdness in the read- 
ing of character. Perhaps the happiest is 
that of Pope Clement VII., whom to believe 
sincere and whom to believe false seems 
equally impossible ; ‘‘ and it is, perhaps, idle 
to waste conjectures on the motives of a 
weak, much-agitated man,’’ who was, prob- 
ably, in his double-dealing with Francis and 
Henry, ‘‘ but giving a fresh example of his 
disposition to say at each moment whatever 
would be most agreeable to his hearers. This 
was his unhappy habit, by which he earned 
for himself a character for dishonesty, I labor 
to think, but half-deserved.’? Clement was, 
as the historian elsewhere depicts him, one 
of those men, who waited upon fortune, and 
waited always without success ; who gave his 
word as the interest of the moment suggested, 
trusting that it might be convenient to ob- 
serve it; and who was too long accustomed 
to break his promises to look with any par- 
ticular alarm on that contingency. ‘In 
him. infinite insincerity was accompanied with 
a grace of manner which regained confidence 
as rapidly as it was forfeited. Desiring 
sincerely, 80 far as he could be sincere in 
anything, to please every one by turns, and 
reckless of truth to a degree in which he was 
without a rival in the world, he sought only 
to escape his difficulties by inactivity, and he 
trusted to provide himself with a refuge 
against all contingencies by waiting upon 
time. Even when at length he was com- 
pelled to act, and to act in a distinct direc- 
tion, his plausibfffty long enabled him to 
explain away his conduct ; and, honest in the 
excess of his dishonesty, he wore his false- 
hood with so easy a grace that it assumed 
the character of truth. He was false, deceit- 





ful, treacherous; yet he had the virtue of not 
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ptending to be virtuous. He was a real 
, though but an indifferent one; and we 


« 








refuse to no one, however grave his 
, a certain ambiguous sympathy, when 
in his perplexities he shows us features so 
truly human in their weakness as those of 
Clement VII.” We have glimpses, also, of: 
the Emperor Charles, and of Francis I. —a 
nearly full-length presentment of Latimer — 
and side-views of Gardiner, Fisher, Cranmer, 
and Cardinal Pole. Of other notabilities, 
Wolsey does not here occupy so prominent 
a place as might be expected; Sir Thomas 


A 


More is none too admiringly dealt with ; 
Cromwell, on the other hand, is made the 
very most of —as one whose ‘truly noble 
nature’? dig not seek greatness, but was 
rather sought by greatness as the man in all 
England most fit to bear it —as the one man 
who during the seven years of the divorce 
agitation saw his way distinctly — to whom 
belonged the rare prerogative of genius, to 
see what other men could not see; ‘* and 
therefore he was condemned to rule a genera- 
tion which hated him, to do the will of God, 
and to perish in his success.” 





BaptisMAt SuPerstIvIoNs IN ScoTLanD. — In 
the west of Scotland there is something unlucky 
attached to telling the names of infants before 
they are christened or baptised. All curiosity 
till then must usually be suspended, and the 
child is hailed by its name after having been 
brought home from church. In presenting the 
child to the minister for baptism, it is understood 
that the child’s head must be supported on the 
right arm of the male parent, and that when a 
number of baptisms are to occur at the same 
time, all the male children take the precedence 
of the female. A custom existed in country 
places, but I think nearly now exploded, for a 
mother, when carrying her child to church for 
baptism, to take along with her a considerable 
supply of bread and cheese, a portion of which 
was given to the first person she met on the 
public road after leaving her house. I have had 
in such an instance a whang or slice of the cheese 
forced upon me, and which it would have been 
accounted a high insult peremptorily to have re- 
fused. Iconsider that the provision borne along 

“was part of the d/yihe meat presented to the 
friends in the house who had assembled after the 
birth to pay their congratulations to the pair 
who had been blessed with this addition to their 
number. It is not unlikely that in such offerings 
traces may be found referring to the period when 
the old Romans inhabited the Caledonian regions 
which some of your learned correspondents will 
be able to canvass. — Votes and Queries. 





EXPEDIENT FOR LoyinG AND ForcGivine.— 
Man has an unfortunate readiness, in the evil 
hour after receiving an affront, to draw together 
all the moon-spots on the other person into an 
outline of shadow, and a night-piece, and to 
transform a single deed into a whole life; and 
this only in order that he may thoroughly relish 
the pleasure of being angry. In love, he has 
fortunately the opposite faculty of crowding to- 
gether all the light parts and rays of its object 
into one focus, by means 6f the burning glass 
of imagination, and letting its sun burn without 
its spots; but he too generally does this only 
when the beloved, and often censured, being is 
already beyond the skies. In order, however, 
that we should do this sooner and oftener, we 
ought to act like Winckelmann, but only in an- 





other way. As he, namely, set aside a particu- 
lar half-hour of each day for the purpose of be- 
holding and meditating on his too happy exist- 
ence in Rome, so we ought daily or weekly to 
dedicate and sanctify a solitary hour for the 
purpose of summing up the virtues of our 
families, our wives, our children, and our friends 
—and viewing them in this beautiful crowded 
assemblage of their good qualities. And, in- 
deed, we should do so for this reason, that we 
may not forgive and love too late, when the be- 
loved beings are already departed hence, and 
are beyond our reach.—Jean Paul Fr. 
Richter. 





Drypen AND Otway.—The renowned Dry- 
den and Otway were contemporaries, and lived 
for some time opposite each other in Fetter Lane. 
One morning the latter happened to call upon 
his brother bard about breakfast time, but was 
told by his servant that his master was gone to 
breakfast with the Earl of Pembroke. ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ said Otway; ‘‘ tell your master that I will 
call to-morrow morning.’’ 

_ Accordingly he called the next day, about the 
same hour. ‘* Well, is your master at home 
now?’ ‘No, sir; he is just gone to breakfast 
with the Duke of Buckingham.’’ ‘He is!”’ 
cried Otway; and, actuated either by envy, 
pride, or disappointment, in a kind of involun- 
tary manner, took up a piece of chalk, that lay 
on the table which stood upon the landing-place 
near Dryden’s chamber, and wrote over the 
door — 

“ Here lives Dryden, a poet and a wit.” 

The next morning, at breakfast, Dryden re- 
cognized the handwriting, and told the servant 
to go to Mr. Otway, and desire his company to 
breakfast with him. In the mean time, with the 
same piece of chalk, he added to Otway’s line 
of — 

' Here lives Dryden, a poet and a wit? —~ 
“This was written by Otway, opposite.” 

When Otway arrived, and saw that his line 
was linked with a rhyme, being a man of rather 
a petulant disposition, he took it in dudgeon, 
and, turning upon his heel, told his friend that 
he was welcome to keep his wit and his break- 


fast to himself. 
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SHADOW OF THE HAND.—HEALING FOR THE SICK. 


THE SHADOW OF THE HAND. 


“ How varied are life’s flowery paths, 
With varied pleasures strown, 
But there, where duty points the track, 
Is happiness alone.’’ 


Thus musing, as in fancy far 
My footsteps seem’d to stray, 
Methought some strange mysterious power 
Impell’d them on their way. 


It was a shady path I trod, 
Yet beautiful to see; 

For there were flowers upon the turf 
And birds in every tree. 


I loved the flowers, their form, their hue, 
Their fragrance, faint and rare; 

I loved the birds, whose plaintive strains, 
Harmonious, fill’d the air. 


The clustering shadows of the trees 
Upon the ground were cast: 

They seem’d to change their forms, each time 
A breath of wind went past. 


Yet still methought, — as if the path 
Were some good angel’s care, — 

The figure of a hand I traced 
Among the shadows there ! 


A hand, that ever pointed me 
Along that peaceful way : 

A way so happy, strange ’t would seem 
That I should wish to stray ! 


Yet oft, too oft, I knew not whence, 
Gay sounds would reach mine ear, 
Of music, mirth, and revelry, 
And I would pause to hear : 


And through the trees, on either side 
That shady path, would gleam 

Bright eyes, and glittering forms,—such sights 
As happy lovers dream ! 


And they would call in wily tones, 
That sounded sweet and low, 

And wave to me their snow-white arms, 
Until I long’d to go. 


But, while the shadow of the hand 
Upon the greensward lay, 

I could not turn to right or left, 
A charm was on the way ! 


I felt, beneath that hallow’d spell, 
New life my being thrill; 

And all things lovely seem’d to take 
A lovelier semblance still. 


The air breathed purer, — from the flowers 
A rarer fragrance given, 

And through the leaves above I saw 
The blue and quiet heaven. 


All was so sweet within that path, 
I would not from it stray, 

And leave that shadow of the hand 
Heaven-sent to point my way. 


_| On roof-tiles where a parching sunshine beats, 


There may be sunnier paths afar, 
With flowers more bright and rare; 


But what of them, unless that hand 
Have cast its shadow there? 


Not fortune’s brightest I ask 
Around my path to pl ne. 

If duty, with its guiding ‘ 
But point my onward way, 


— Household Words. 
























From Chambers’ Journal. 
HEALING FOR THE SICK. 


O u1rE! with thy large aims and petty strivings, 
Thy graver purpose that but ill hath sped, 
Thy plenteous sowings, and thy small deriv- 


ings, 
Thy feasts at which the spirit is not fed — 
Hast thou no sleep that lays a kind cool palm 
On aching brows, and bids the breast be calm, 
Until death’s shadow crosses our repose, 
And sighs good-night as the faint eyelids close? 


To some Jong chamber with bright glimpse of 
skies, 

In hearing of the sweet rejoicing leaves, 

With tender lights from those green tapestries 

Which the quaint ivy o’er the window 


weaves ; 
Or where four walls look grimly on the streets, 


And swoons beneath the never-lifting haze 
That creeps along the city’s dusky ways — 


The Envoy comes, a twilight in his face ! 

Is he an angel wrapt about with cloud? 
Are those veiled features touched with heavenly 

grace? 

Or is ’t some demon in a dead man’s shroud ? 
In that dream-world of languor where he lies, 
So populous with ghostly phantasies, 
The sick man knows not, for his sense is dim; 
He only feels those eyes are watching him. 


Look up ! thy tasks are over, and the fires 
Of sunset smoulder in the cloudy west; 
The tumult of the sultry day expires; 
Care’s ragged wings are folded to their rest. 
I come to lead thee from this land of dreams, 
The circle of this pale sun’s watery beams, 
To broader, fuller light than thou hast known, 
Up to the steps of the eternal Throne. 


I cross thy threshold — not as comes the thief; 
I give thee what thy penury has lacked; 

I give thy nobler will the craved relief, 
Force to aspire, and energy to act. 

Nay, shudder not, nor fear some phantom’s 


grasp; 
These friendly hands a brimming chalice clasp; 
Here, in a golden cup,‘I bring thee wine 
Pressed from immortal grapes — a draught di- 
vine ! 
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Tr would be impossible to describe, after 
that first begimming, the pleasant interest 
and exciteme pt up in this family con- 
cerning the fortune of Agnes. All kinds of 
vague and delightful magnificences floated in 
the minds of the two girls; guesses of pro- 
digious sums of money and unimaginable 
honors were constantly hazarded by Marian ; 
and Agnes, though she laughed at, and pro- 
fessed to disbelieve these splendid imagina- 
tions, was, beyond all controversy, greatly 
influenced by them. The house held up its 
head, and began to dream of fame and 
greatness. Even Mr. Atheling, in a trance 
of exalted and exulting fancy, went down 
self-absorbed through the busy moving 
streets, and scarcely noticed the steady cur- 
rent of the Islingtonian public setting in 
strong for the City. Even mamma, going 
about her household business, had something 
visionary in, her eye; she saw a long way 
beyond to-day’s little cares and difficulties 
the grand distant lights of the future 
streaming down on the fair heads of her 
two girls. It was not possible, at. least in 
the mother’s fancy, to separate these two 
who were so closely united. No one in the 
house, indeed, could recognize Agnes with- 
out Marian, or Marian without Agnes; and 
this new fortune belonged to both. 

And then there followed all those indefi- 
nite but glorious adjuncts involved in this 
beginning of fate — society, friends, a class 
of people, as those good dreamers supposed, 
more able to understand and appreciate the 
simple and modest refinement of these young 
minds ;— all the world was to be moved by 
this one book—everybody was to render 
homage—all society to be disturbed with 
eagerness. Mr. Atheling adjured the family 
not to raise their expectations too high, yet 
raised his own to the most magnificent level 
of unlikely greatness. Mrs. Atheling had 

enerous compunctions of mind as she 
Fooked at the ribbons already half faded. 
Agnes now was in a very different position 
from her who made the unthrifty purchase 
of a color which would not bear the sun. 
. Mamma held a very solemn synod in her 
own mind, and was half resolved to buy 
new ones upon her own responsibility. But 
then there was something shabby in build- 
ing upon an expectation which as yet was 
80 indefinite. And we are glad to say there 
was so much sobriety and good sense in the 
house of the Athelings, despite their glori- 
ous anticipations, that the ribbons of Agnes 
and Marian, although they began to fulfil 
Mrs. Atheling’s prediction, still steadily did 





their duty, and bade fair to last out their 
appointed time. 

This was a very pleasant time to the 
whole household. Their position, their 
comfort, their external circumstances, were 
in no respect changed, yet everything was 
brightened and radiant in an overflow of 
hope. There was neither iil nor sickness 
nor sorrow to mar the enjoyment; every- 
thing at this period was going well with 
them, to whom many a day and many a 
year had gone full heavily. They were not 
aware themselves of their present hap- 
piness ; they were all looking eagerly for- 
ward, bent upon a future which was to be 
so much superior to to-day, and none 
dreamed how little delight was to be got out 
of the realization in comparison with the 
delight they all took in the hope. They 
could afford so well to laugh at all their 
homely difficulties—to make jokes upon 
mamma’s grave looks as she discovered an 
extravagant shilling or two in the household 
accounts—or found out that Susan had 
been wasteful in the kitchen. It was so 
odd, so funny, to contrast these minute 
cares with the golden age which was to 
come. 

And then the plans and secret intentions, 
the wonderful committees which sat in pro- 
found retirement ; Marian plotting with 
mamma what Agnes should have when she 
came into her fortune, and Agnes advising, 
with the same infallible authority, for the 
advantage of Marian. The wast and ambi- 
tious project of the girls for going to the 
country—the country or the seaside— 
some one, they did not care which, of those 
beautiful unknown beatific regions out of 
London, which were to them all fairy-land 
and countries of magic. We suppose 
nobody ever did enjoy the sea breezes as 
Agnes and Marian Atheling, in their little 
white bed-chamber, enjoyed the imaginary 
gale upon the imaginary sands, which they 
could perceive brightening the cheek of 
mamma, and tossing about the curls of the 
twin-babies, at any moment of any night or 
day. This was to be the grand triumph of 
the time when Agnes came into her fortune, 
though even mamma as yet had not heard 
of the project ; but already it was a greater 
pleasure to the girls than any real visit to 
any real seaside in this visible earth ever 
could be. 

And then there began to come, dropping 
in at all hours, from the earliest post in the 
morning to the last startling delivery at 
nine o’clock at night, packets of printed 
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pers — the proof-sheets of this astonishing 
os You are not to suppose that those 
proois needed much correcting — Agnes’s 
manuscript was far too daintily written for 
that; but every one read them with the 
utmost care and attention, and papa made 
little crosses in pencil on the margin when 
he came to a doubtful word. Everybody 
read them, not once only, but sometimes 
twice, or even three times over — everybod 
but Charlie, who ate them up with: his 
bread and butter at tea, did not say a word 
on the ar ae and never looked at them 
again. All Bellevue resounded with the 
knocks of that incessant postman at Num- 
ber Ten. Public opinion was divided on 
the subject. Some people said the Athelings 
had been extravagant, and were now suffer- 
ing under a very Egyptian plague, a hail- 
storm of bills; others, more charitable, had 
private information that both the Miss Ath- 
elings were going to be married, and believed 
this continual dropping to be a carnival 
shower of flowers and bonbons, the love- 
letters of the affianced bridegrooms; but 
nobody supposed that the unconscious and 
innocent postman stood a respectable deputy 
for the little Beelzebub, to whose sooty 
hands of natural right should have been 
committed the custody of these fair and 
uncorrectable sheets. Sometimes, indeed, 
this sable emissary made a hasty and half- 
visible appearance in his own proper person, 





solemn than the postman — ‘‘ That’s 
Devil! ’’ said Charlie, with, unexpected ani- 
mation, the second time this mphatic sound 
was heard; ‘and Susan refused point blank 
to open the door. » a. 

How carefully these sh@8ts were corrected! 
how punctually they were returned ! — with 
what conscientious care and earnestness the 
young author attended to all the require- 
ments of printer and publisher! There 
was something amusing, yet somethin 
touching as well, in the sincere and natu 
humbleness of these simple people. What- 
ever they said, they could not help ae 
that some secret spring of kindness: 
moved Mr. Burlington ; that somehow ‘this 
unconscious gentleman, most innocent of 
any such intention, meant to dp them alla 
favor. And moved by the influence of this 
amiable delusion, Agnes was scrupulously 
attentive to all the suggestions of the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Burlington was somewhat 
amused himself by his new writer’s obedi- 
ence, but doubtful, and did not half under- 
stand it; for it is not always easy to 
comprehend downright and simple sincerity. 
But the young author went on upon her 
guileless way, taking no particular thought 
of her own motives; and on with her 
step went all the family, excited and unani- 
mous. To her belonged the special pleasure 
of being the cause of this happy commo- 
tion; but the pleasure and the honor and 








with one startling knock, as loud, but more 


the delight belonged equally to them all. 


CHAPTER XVII.—AN AMERICAN SKETCH. 


‘‘ Here! there’s reading for you,’’ said 
Miss Willsie, throwing upon the family table 
a little roll of papers. -‘* They. tell me 
there ’s something of the kind stirring among 
yourselves. If there ’s ore _ IT cannot 
pe up with, it’s to see a parcel of youn 
olk setting up to read lessons to the world ! ’ 

‘*Not Agnes,’ cried Marian eagerly ; 
‘only wait till it comes out. I know 80 
well, Miss Willsie, how you will like her 
book.”’ 

‘* No such thing,” said Miss Willsie indig- 
nantly. ‘I would just like to know— 
twenty years old, and never out of her 
mother’s charge a week at a time —I would 
just like any person to tell me what Agnes 
Atheling can have to say to the like of me! ”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, nothing at all,’’ said Agnes, 
blushing and laughing ; ‘ but it is different 
with Mr. Endicott. Now, nobody must 
speak a word. Here it, is.’’ 

‘* No! let me away first,’’ cried Miss Will- 
sie in terror. She was rather abrupt in her 
exits and entrances. This time she disap- 
peared instantaneously, shaking her hand at 
some imaginary culprit, and had closed the 


gate behind her with a swing, before A 
was able to begin the series of ‘* Letters from 
England ’’ which were to immortalize the 
name of Mr. Foggo 8. Endicott. The New 
World biographist began with his voya 
and all ‘the ‘‘emotions awakened in 
breast ’’ by finding himself at sea ; and im- 
mediately thereafter followed a special chap- 
ter, headed ‘‘ Killiecrankie Lodge.”’ ‘lg 
‘* How delightful,’’: wrote the traveller, 
‘¢g0 many thousand miles from home, so:far 
away from those who love us, to meet with 
the sympathy and communion of kindred 
blood! ‘To this home of the domestic affec- 
tions I am glad at once to introduce my 
readers, as a ‘Feautiful example of that. Old 
England felicity, which is, I grieve to say, so 
sadly outbalanced by oppression and tyranny 
and crime! This beautiful suburban retreat 
is the home of my respected relatives, Mr. F. 
and his maiden sister Miss Wilhelmina F, 
Here they live, with old books, old furniture, 
and old pictures around them, with old plate 
upon their table, old servants in waiting, and 
an old cat coiled up in comfort upon their 








cosy hearth! A graceful air of antiquity . 
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des everything. The inkstand from 
ich I write belonged to a great-grand- 
father; the footstool under my feet was 
worked by an old lady of the days of the 
lovely Queen Mary : and I cannot define the 
date of the chimfan that carved cabinet : all 
this, which wotl®be out of place in one of 
the splendid palaces of our busy citizens, is 
here in perfect harmony with the character 
of the inmates. It is such a house as natu- 
rally belongs to an old country, and old 
family, and an old and secluded pair. 

‘‘My uncle is an epitome of all that is 
worthy inman. Like most remarkable Scots- 
men, he takes snuff; and to perceive his 
penetration and wise sagacity, one has only 
to look at the noble head which he carries 
with a hereditary loftiness. His sister is a 
noble old lady, and entirely devoted to him. 
In fact, they are all the world to each other ; 
and the confidence with which the brother 
confides all his cares and sorrows to the faith- 
ful bosom of his sister, is a truly touching 
sight ; while Miss Wilhelmina F., on her 
part, seldom makes an observation without 
winding up by a reference to ‘ my brother.’ 
It is a long time since I have found anywhere 
so fresh and delightful an object of study as 
the different characteristics of this united 
pair. It is beautiful to watch the natural 
traits unfolding themselves. One has almost 
as much pleasure in the investigation as one 
has in studying the developments of child- 
hood ; and my admirable relatives are as de- 
lightfully unconscious of their own distin- 
guishing qualities as even children could be. 

‘‘ Their house isa beautiful little suburban 
villa, far from the noise and din of the great 
city. Here they spend their beautiful old 
age in hospitality and beneficence; beggars 
(for there are always beggars in England) 
come to the door every morning with patri- 
archal familiarity, and receive their dole 
through an opening in the door, like the an- 
cient buttery-hatch; every morning, upon 
the garden paths crumbs are strewed for the 
robins and the sparrows, and the birds come 
hopping fearlessly about the old lady’s feet, 
trusting in her gracious nature. All the 
borders are filled with wallflowers, the fa- 
vorite plant of Miss Wilhelmina, and they 
seemed to me to send up a sweeter fragrance 
when she watered them with her delicate 
little engine, or pruned them with her own 
hand ; for everything, animate and inani- 
mate, seems to know that she is good. 

“« To complete this delightful picture, there 
is just tnat shade of solicitude and anxiety 
wanting to make it perfect. They have a 
nephew, this excellent couple, over whom 
they watch with the characteristic jealous 
of age watching youth. While my ad- 
mirable uncle eats his egg at breakfast, he 





talks of Harry; while aunt Wilhelmina 
pours out the tea from her magnificent old 
silver teapot, she makes apologies and excuses 
for him. They will make him their heir, I 
do not doubt, for he is a handsome and pre- 
possessing youth ; and, however this may be 
to my injury, I joyfully waive my claim ; 
for the sight of their tender affection and 
beautiful solicitude is a greater boon toa stu- 
dent of mankind like myself than all their 
old hereditary hoards or patrimonial acres ; 
and so I say, Good fortune to Harry, and let, 
all my readers say Amen!” 

Weare afraid to say how difficult Agnes 
found it to accomplish this reading in peace ; 
but in spite of Marian’s laughter bet 5 Mrs. 
Atheling’s ae interruptions, Agnes 
herself was slightly impressed by these fine 
sentiments and pretty sentences. She laid 
down the paper with an air of extreme per- 
plexity, and could scarcely be tempted to 
smile. ‘* Perhaps that is how Mr. Endicott 
sees things,”’ said Agnes ; ‘‘ perhaps he has 
so fine a mind — perhaps — Now, | am sure, 
mamma, if you had not known Miss Willsie, 

ou would have thought it very pretty. I 
now you would.” 

** Do not speak to me, child,’’ cried Mrs. 
Atheling energetically. ‘‘ Pretty! why, he 
is — here to-night ! ”’ 

And Marian clapped her hands. ‘* Mam- 
ma will be in the next one! ’’ cried Marian; 
‘‘ and he will find out that Agnes is a great 
author, and that we are all so anxious about 
Charlie. O,I hope he will send us a copy. 
What fun it | be to read about papa 
and his newspaper, and what everybody was 
doing at home here in Bellevue! ”’ 

‘* It would be very impertinent,”’ said Mrs. 
Atheling, reddening with anger; “and if 
anything of the kind should happen, I will 
never forgive Mr. Foggo. You will take care 
to speak as little as possible to him, Marian ; 
he is not a safe person. Pretty! Does he 
think he has a right to come into respectable 
houses and make his pretty pictures? You 
must be very much upon your guard, girls. 
I forbid you to be friendly with such a per- 
son as that!”’ 

‘* But perhaps,” said Agnes. 

‘¢ Perhaps — nonsense,’’ cried mamma in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ he must not come in here, that 
I am resolved. Go and tell Susan we will 
sit in the best room to-night.” 

But Agnes meditated the matter auxiously 
— perhaps, though she did not say it — per- 
haps to be a great literary personage, it was 
necessary to ‘find good in everything,”’ after 
the newest fashion, like Mr. Endicott. Ag- 
nes was much puzzled, and somewhat dis- 
couraged, on her own account. She did not 


think it possible she could ever come to such 
a sublime and elevated view of ordinary 
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things ; she felt herself a woeful way behind | looked forward to his visit. Would hej 
Mr. Endicott, and with a little eagerness| tify himself — what would he say? 


CHAPTER XVIII. —- COMPANY. 


Tue best room was not by any means 80 
bright, so cheerful, or so kindly as the family 
parlor, with its family disarrangement, and 
the amateur paper-hanging upon its walls. 
Before their guests arrived the girls made an 
effort to improve its appearance. They 
pulled the last beautiful bunches of the lilac 
to fill the little glass vases, and placed candles 
in the ornamental glass candlesticks upon the 
mantelpiece. But even a double quantity of 
— did not bring good cheer to this dull and 
solemn apartment. Had it been winter, in- 
deed, a fire might have made a difference ; 
but it was early summer—one of those 
balmy nights so sweet out of doors, which 
give an additional shade of gloom to dark- 
complexioned parlors, shutting out the moon 
and the stars, the night air and the dew. 
Agnes and Marian, fanciful and visionary, 
kept the door open themselvés, and went 
fc abo&t the dark garden, where the 
summer flowers came slowly, and the last 
primrose was dying pale and sweet under the 
poplar tree. They went silently and singly, 
one after the other, through the garden paths, 
hearing, without observing, the two different 
footsteps which came to the front door. If 
they were thinking, neither of them knew or 
could tell what she was thinking about, and 
they returned to the house without a word, 
only knowing how much more pleasant it 
was to be out here in the musical and breath- 
ing darkness, than to be shut closely within 
the solemn enclosure of the best room. 

But there, by the table where Marian had 
maliciously laid his papers, was the statel 
appearance of Mr. Endicott, holding hig 
his abstracted head, while Harry Oswald, 
anxious, and yet hesitating, lingered at the 
door, eagerly on the watch for the light step 
of which he had so immediate a perception 
when it came. Harry, who indeed had no 
great inducement to be much in love with 
himself, forgot himself altogether as his 
quick ear listened for the foot of Marian. 
Mr. Endicott, on the contrary, added a 
loftier shade to his abstraction, by way of 
attracting and not expressing admiration. 
Unlucky Harry was in love with Marian ; 
his intellectual cousin only aimed at making 
Marian in love with him. 

As she came in, slightly conscious, we ad- 
mit, that she was the heroine of the night, 
half aware of the rising rivalry, half-enlight- 
ened as to the different character of these 
two very: different people, and of the one mo- 
tive which brought them here. So a flitting 
changeable blush went and came upon the 








face of Marian. Her eyes, full of the sweet 
darkness and dew of the night, were dazzled 
by the lights, and would not look steadily at 
any one; yet a certain gleam of secret mischief 
and amusement in her face betrayed itself to 
Harry Oswald, though not at all to the un- 
suspicious American. She took her seat 
very sedately at the table, and busied her- 
self with her fancy-work. Mr. Endicott sat 
opposite, looking at her ; and Harry, a moy- 
ing shadow in the dim room, hovered about, 
sitting and standing behind her chair. 

Besides these young people, Mr. Atheling, 
Mr. Foggo, and mamma, were in the room, 
conversing among themselves, and taking 
very little notice of the other visitors, 
Mamma was making a little frock, upon 
which she bestowed unusual pains, as it 
seemed ; for no civility of Mr. Endicott 
could gain an answer beyond a monosyllable 
from the virtuous and indignant mistress of 
the house. He was playing with his own 
pes as Agnes and Marian came to the ta- 

le, affectionately turning them over, and 
looking at the heading of the ‘ Letter from 
England,’’ with a loving eye. 

‘* You are interested in literature, I be- 
lieve,’’ said Mr. Endicott. Agnes, Marian, 
and Harry, all of them glancing at him in 
the same moment, could not tell which he 
addressed ; so there was a confused murmur 
of reply. ‘* Not in the slightest,” cried 
Harry Oswald, behind Marian’s chair. ‘0, 
but Agnes is!” cried Marian: and Agnes 
herself, with a conscious blush, acknowl- 
edged — ‘‘ Yes, indeed, very much.’’ 

‘* But not, I suppose, very well acquainted 
with the American press,’’gsaid Mr. Endi- 
cott. ‘* The bigotry of Europeans is marvel- 
lous. We read your leading pores in the 
States, but I have not met half-a-dozen ro 
” in England— actually not six indivi- 

uals — who were in the frequent habit of 
seeing the Mississippi Gazette.’ 

‘We rarely see any newspapers at all,” 
said Agnes, apologetically. ‘* Papa has his 
paper in the evenings, but except now and 
then, when there is a review of a book in 
it —— 

‘That is the great want of English con- 
temporary literature,”’ interrupted Mr. En- 
dicott. ‘‘ You read the review — good ! but 
you feel that something else is wanted than 
mere politics — that votes and debates do 
not supply the wants of the age ! ”’ 

‘‘ Tf the wants of the age were the wants 
of young ladies,”’ said Harry Oswald, ‘‘ what 
would become of my uncle and Mr. Athel- 
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? Leave things in their proper place, 
dicott. Agnes and Marian want some- 
thing different from newspaper literature 
and leading articles. Don’t interfere with 
the girls.”’ Ly Kb = 

‘< These are the slavish and confined ideas 
of a worn-out civilization,’’ said the man of 
letters; ‘‘in my country we respect the 
opinions of our women, and give them full 
scope.”’ 

** Respect !—the old humbug!” mut- 
tered Harry behind Marian’s chair. ‘* Am 
I disrespectful ? I choose to be judged. by 


Marian glanced over her shoulder with 
saucy kindness. ‘* Don’t quarrel,’ said 
Marian. No! Poor Harry was so glad of 
the glance, the smile, and the coilileeas: 
that he could have taken Endicott, who was 
the cause of it, to his very heart. 

“The functions of the press,’’ said Mr. 
Endicott, ‘are unjustly limited in this 
country, like most other enlightened influ- 
ences. In these days we have scarcely time 
to wait for books: It is not with us as it 
was in old times, when the soul lay fallow 
fora century, and then blossomed into its 
glorious epic, or drama, or song! Our audi- 
ence must perceive the visible march of mind, 
hour by hour and day by day. We are no 
longer concerned about mere physical com- 
motions, elections, or debates, or votes of the 
Senate. In these days we care little for the 
man’s opinions ; what we want is an advan- 
tageous ntedium for studying the man.” 

As she listened to this, Agnes Atheling 
held her breath, and suspended her work un- 
awares. It sounded very imposing, indeed 
—to tell the truth, it sounded something 
like that magnificent conversation in books 
over which Marian and she had often mar- 
velled. Then this simple girl believed in 
ompeybody ; she was rad inclined to sup- 
pose of Mr. Enflicott that he was a man of 
very exalted mind. 

“‘T do not quite know,”’ said Agnes hum- 
bly, “‘ whether it is right to tell all about 
great people in the newspapers, or even to 

ut them in books. Do you think it is, Mr. 
ndicott? ”’ 

“‘T think,” said the American, solemnly, 





‘¢ that a public man, and, above all, a liter- 
ary man, belongs to the world. All the ex- 
citing scenes of life come to us only that we 
may describe and analyze them for the ad- 
vantage of others. A man of genius has no 
private life. Of what benefit is the keen- 
ness of his emotions if he makes no record of 
them? In. my own career,’’ continued the 
literary gentleman, ‘‘ I have been sometimes 
annoyed by foolish objections to the notice I 
am in the habit of giving friends who cross 
my way. Unenlightened people have com- 
plained of me, in vulgar phrase, that I ‘ put 
them in the newspapers.’ How strange a 
misconception! for you must perceive at 
once that it was not with any consideration 
of them, but my that my readers might 
see every scene I passed through, and in 
reality feel themselves travelling with me !’’ 

“QO!” Agnes made a faint and very 
doubtful exclamation ; Harry Oswald turned 
on his heel, and left the room abruptly; 
while Marian bent very closely over her 
work, to conceal that she was laughing. 
Mr. Endicotg thought it was a natural 
youthful reverence, and gaye her all due 
credit for her ‘* ingenuous emotions.’’ 

‘The path of genius necessarily reveals 
certain obscure individuals,’’ said Mr. En- 
dicott ; ‘* they cross its light, and the poet 
has no choice. I present to my audience the 
scenes through which I travel. I introduce 
the passengers on the road. Is it for the 
sake of these passengers? No. It is that 
my readers may be enabled, under all circum- 
stances, to form a just realization of me. 
That is the true vocation of a poet: he 
ought to be in himself the highest example 
of everything —joy, delight, suffering, re- 
morse, and ruin — yes, I am bold enough to 
say, even crime. No man should be able to 
suppose that he can hide himself in an inde- 
soaable region of emotion where the poet 
cannot follow. Shall murder be permitted 
to attain an experience beyond the reach of 
genius? No! Everything must be pos- 
sessed by the poet’s intuitions, for he him- 
self is the great lesson of the world.’’ 

‘¢ Charlie,’ said Harry Oswald behind the 
i ‘‘come in, and punch this fellow’s 
h 7 


CHAPTER XIX. 


CuarLiz came in, but not to punch the 
head of Mr. Endicott. The big boy gloomed 
upon the geo American, pushed Harry 
Oswald .aside, and brought his two gram- 
mars to the table. ‘I say, what do you 
want with me?’’ said Charlie; he was not 
at all pleased at having been disturbed. 

** Nobody wanted you, Charlie, — no one 





ever wants you, you disagreeable boy,”’ said 
Marian : ‘ it was all Harry Oswald's fault ; 
he thought we were too pleasant all by our- 
selves here.’’ ; 
To which complimentary saying Mr. Endi- 
cott answered by a bow. He quite under- 
stood what Miss Marian meant! he was much 


flattered to have gained her sympathy! 80. 
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Marian pleased both her admirers for once, | 
for Harry Oswald laughed im secret triumph 
behind her chair. bi 

‘And you are still with Mr. Bell, 
Harry,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, suddenly inter- 
posing. ‘I am very glad you like this place 
— and what a pleasure it must be to all your 
sisters! I begin to think you are quite set- 
tled now.”’ 

‘‘T suppose it was time,’’ said Harry the 
unlucky, coloring a little, but smiling more, 
as he came out from the shadow of Marian’s 
chair, in compliment to Marian’s mother ; 
‘* yes, we get on very well,— we are not 
overpowered with our practice ; so much the 
better for me.”’ 

‘* But you ought to be more ambitious, — 
you ought to try to extend your practice,” 
said Mr. Atheling, immediately falling into 
the tone of an adviser, in addressing one to 
whom everybody gave good advice. 

af | nt have some comfort in it, if I 
was ‘a poet,’’ said Harry ; ‘‘ but to kill peo- 
ple simply in the way of business is too 
much for me. Well, uncle, it is no fault of 
mine. I never did any honor to my doctor- 
ship. I am as well content to throw physic 
to the dogs as any Macbeth in the world.’’ 

“ Ay, Harry,”’ said Mr. Foggo ; ‘ but I 
think it is little credit to a man to avow ill 
inclinations, unless he has the spirit of a 
man to make head against them. That’s 
my opinion —but I know you give it little 
weight.”’ 

‘* A curious study! ’’ said Mr. Endicott, 
reflectively. ‘I have watched it many 
times, — the most interesting conflict in the 
world.” 

But Harry, who had borne his uncle’s re- 
proof with calmness, reddened fiercely at 
this, and seemed about to resent it. The 
study of character, though it is so interest- 
ing a study, and so much pursued by superior 
minds, is not, as a general principle, at all 
liked by the objects of it. Harry Oswald, 
under the eye of his cousin’s curious inspec- 
tion, had the greatest mind in the world to 
knock that cousin down. 

‘«¢ And what do you think of our domestic 
politics, on the otherside of the Atlantic? ”’ 
asked Papa, joining the more general con- 
versation: ‘‘a pretty set of fellows man- 
age us in Old England here. I never take 
a newspaper but there ’s a new job in it. 
If it were only for other countries, they 


- might have a sense of shame! ”’ 


*¢ Well, sir,’’ said Mr. Endicott, ‘* consid- 
ering all things — considering the worn-ovt 
circumstances of the old country, your 
oligarchy and your subserviency, I am rather 
disposed, on the whole, to be in favor of the 
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intelligence goes, they really appear tome | 
go on-pretty’well.”” 9 s : i ae 
‘‘Humph!’’ said Mr. Atheling. He was 
quite prepared for a dashing republican de 
nunciation, but this cool patronage stunned 
the humble politician— he did not compre- 
hend it. ‘* However,’’ he continued, reviv- 
ing after a little, and rising into trium 
‘there is principle among them yet. T oy 
cannot tolerate a man who wants the Engli 
virtue of keeping his: word; no honorable 
man will keep offica with a traitor. Winter- 
bourne’s out. There’s some hope for the 
country when one knows that.” ‘ 

«¢And who is Winterbourne, papa?” 
asked Agnes, who was near her father. 

Mr. Atheling was startled. ‘‘ Whois Lord 
Winterbourne, child? why, a disgraced min- 
ister — everybody knows ! ”’ 

‘You speak as if you were glad,’’ said 
Agnes, possessed with a perfectly unreasona- 
ble pertinacity : ‘‘do you know him, papa, 
— has he done anything to you?” 

‘I! cried Mr. Atheling, ‘* how should 
I know him? There! thread your needle, 
and don’t ask ridiculous questions. Lord 
Winterbourne for himself is of no conse- 
quence to me.’’ 

From which everybody present understood 
immediately that this unknown perso 
was of consequence to Mr. Atheling — that 
papa certainly knew him, and that he had 
‘¢ done something ’’ to call for so great an 
amount of virtuous indignation. Even Mr. 
Endicott paused in the little account he pro- 

d to give of Viscount Winterbourne’s 
title and acquirements, and his own aequain- 
tance with the Honorable George Rivers, his 
lordship’s onlyson. A vision of family feuds 
and mysteries crossed the active mind of the 
American; he stopped to make a mental 
note of this interesting circumstance; for 
Mr. Endicott did not disdain to embellish his 
‘letters’? now and then@with a fanciful 
legend, and this was certainly ‘‘ suggestive”? 
in the highest degree. 

‘‘T remember,”’ said Mrs. Atheling, sud- 
denly, ‘‘ when we were first married, we went 
to visit an old aunt of Papa’s, who lived 
quite close to Winterbourne Hall. Do you 
remember old Aunt Bridget, William? We 
have not heard anything of her for many a 
day ; she lived in an old house, half made 
of timber, and ruinous with ivy. I remem- 
ber it very well; I thought it quite pretty 
when I was a girl.” 

‘‘ Ruinous! you mean beautiful with ivy, 
mamma,’’ said Marian. 

‘No, my dear; ivy is a very troublesome 
thing,’’ said Mrs. Atheling, ‘‘and makes-a 
very damp house, I assure you, though it 





government of England. So far as a limited 


looks pretty. This was just upon the edge 
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‘Sf a wood, and ona hill. There was a very 
fine view from it; all the spires, and domes, 
and towers looked beautiful with the morn- 


ingsun upon them. I suppose Aunt Bridget 
must still be living, William? I wonder 
why she took offence at us. Whata pleasant 

lace that would have been to take the chil- 
is in summer! It was called the Old 
Wood Lodge, and there was a larger place 
near which was the Old Wood Ilouse, and 
the nearest house to that, I believe, was the 
Hall. It was a very pretty place; I remem- 
ber it so well.’’ 

Agnes and Marian exchanged glances ; 
this description was quite enough to set their 
young imaginations aglow ; — perhaps, for 
the sake of her old recollections, Mamma 
would like this better than the seaside. 

‘¢ Should you like to go again, mamma? ”’ 
said Agnes, in a half whisper. Mamma 
smiled, and brightened, and shook her head. 

‘‘ No, my dear, no; you must not think 
of such a thing, travelling is so very expen- 
sive,’ said Mrs. Atheling; but the color 
warmed and brightened on her cheek with 
pleasure at the thought. 

*¢ And of course there’s another family of 
children,” said Papa, in a somewhat sullen 
under-tone. ‘‘ Aunt Bridget, when she dies, 
will leave the cottage to one of them. They 


always wanted it. Yes, tobe sure, — to htm 
that hath shall be given, — it is the way of 
the world.”’ 

‘* William, William ! you forget what you 
say!’ cried Mrs. Atheling, in alarm. 

‘‘T mean no harm, Mary,” said Papa, 
‘*and the words bear that meaning as well 
as another: it is the way of the world.”’ 

‘* Had I known your interest in the family, 
I might have brought you some informa- 
tion,’’ interposed Mr. Endicott. ‘* I have a 
letter of introduction to Viscount Winter- 
bourne — and saw a great deal of the Ilon- 
orable George Rivers when he travelled in 
the States.”’ 

**] have no interest in them —not the 
slightest,’’ said Mr. Atheling, hastily ; and 
Harry Oswald moved -away from where he 
had been standing to resume his place by 
Marian, a proceeding which instantly dis- 
tracted the attention of his cousin and rival. 
The girls were talking to each other of this 
new imaginary paradise. Tlarry Oswald 
could not explain how it was, but he began 
immediately with all his skill to make a 
ridiculous picture of the old house, which 
was half made of timber, and ruinous with 
ivy : he could not make out why he listened 
with such a jealous pang to the very name 
of this Old Wood Lodge. 


CHAPTER XX.—-AUNT BRIDGET. 


‘« Very strange! ’’ said Mr. Atheling — he 
had just laid upon the breakfast-table a letter 
edged with black, which had startled them 
all for the moment into anxiety — “ very 
strange ! ”’ 

“« What is very strange? — who is it, Wil- 
liam ?’’ asked Mrs. Atheling, anxiously. 

** Do you remember how you spoke of her 
last night?—only last night—my Aunt 
Bridget, of whom we have not heard for 
years? [I could almost be superstitious 
about this,’’ said Papa. ‘Poor old lady! 
she is gone at last.’ 

Mrs. Atheling read the letter eagerly. 
‘* And she spoke of us, then? —she was 
sorry. Who could have persuaded her 
against us, William?’ said the good mother 
— ‘‘and wished you should attend her fu- 
neral. You will go? — surely you must go.”’ 
But as she spoke, Mrs. Atheling paused and 
considered — travelling is not so easy a 
matter, when people have only two hundred 
a-year. 

‘Tt would do her no pleasure now, 
Mary,”’ said Mr. Atheling, with a momen- 
tary sadness. ‘‘ Poor Aunt Bridget! she 
was the last of all the old generation ; and 
now it begins to be our turn.”’ 

In the mean time, however, it was time 
for the respectable man of business to be on 


his way to his office. His wife brushed his 
hat with gravity, thinking upon his words. 
The old, old woman who was gone had left 
no responsibility behind her; but these 
children! — how could the father and the 
mother venture to die, and leave these young 
ones in the unfriendly world ? 

Charlie-had gone to his office an hour ago 
— other studies, heavier and more discour- 
aging even than the grammars, lay in the 
big law-books of Mr. Foggo’s office, to be 
conquered by this big boy. Throughout the 
day he had all the miscellaneous occupations 
which generally fall to the lot of the youngest 
clerk. Charlie said nothing about it to any 
one, but went in at these ponderous tomes 
in the morning—they were frightfully 
tough reading, and he was not given to 
literature. He shook his great fist at them, 
his natural enemies, and went in and con- 
quered. These studies were pure pugilism 
so far as Charlie was concerned : he knocked 
down his ponderous opponent, mastered him, 
stowed away all his wisdom in his own pro- 
digious memory, and replaced him on his 
shelf with triumph. ‘* Now that old fellow ’s 
done for,’’ said Charlie, and next morning 
the young student ‘‘ went in ’’ at the next. 

Agnes and Marian were partly in this 
secret, as they had been in the previous one ; 
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so these young ladies came down stairs at 
seven o’clock to make breakfast for Charlie. 
It was nine now, and the long morning be- 
gan to merge into the ordinary day ; but the 

irls arrested Mamma on the threshold of her 
daily business to make eager inquiry about 
the Aunt Bridget, of whom, the only one 
among all their relatives, they knew little 
but the name. 

‘6 My dears, this is not a time to ask me,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling: ‘+ there is Susan wait- 
ing, and there is the baker and the butter- 
man at the door. Well, then, if you must 
know, she was just simply an old lady, and 
your grandpapa’s sister ; and she was once 
governess to Miss Rivers, and they gave her 
the old Lodge when the young lady should 
have been married. They made her a pres- 
ent of it—at least the old Jord did—and 
she lived there ever after. It had been once 
in your grandpapa’s family. 1 do not know 
the rights of the story — you can ask about 
it some time from your papa; but Aunt 
Bridget took quite a dislike to us after we 
were married —I cannot tell you why; and 
since the time I went to the Old Wood Lodge 
to pay her a visit, when I was a bride, I 
have never heard a kind word from her, poor 
old lady, till to-day. Now, my dears, let 
me go; do _ see the people waiting? 1 
assure you that is all.” 

And that was all that could be learned 
about Aunt Bridget, save a few unimportant 
particulars gleaned from the long conversa- 
tion concerning her, which the father and 
the mother, much ——— fell into that 
night. ‘These young —_ ad the instinct 
of curiosity most healthily developed ; they 
listened eagerly to every new particular— 
heard with emotion that she had oncé been 
a beauty, and incontinently wove a strin 
of romances about the name of the aged an 
humble spinster ; and then what a continual 
centre of fancy and inquiry was that Old 
Wood Lodge! 

A few days passed, and Aunt Bridget be- 

an to fade from her temporary prominence 
in the household firmament. A more im- 
mediate interest possessed the mind of the 
family — the book was coming out! Prelu- 
sive little paragraphs in the papers, which 
these innocent people did not understand to 
be advertisements, warned the public of a 
new and original work of fiction by a new 
author, about to be brought out by Mr. 
Burlington, and which was expected to make 
a sensation when it came. Even the known 
and visible advertisements themselves were 
read with astartling thrill of interest. Hope 

Hazlewood, a History — everybody concluded 
it was the most felicitous title in the world. 

The book was coming out, and great was 


book came out ! — there it lay upon the table 
in the family parlor, six fair copies in shin 
blue cloth, with its name in letters of old. 
These Mr. Burlington intended should be 
sent to influential friends: but the young 
author had no influential friends; so one 
copy was sent to Killiecrankie Lodge, to the 
utter amazement of Miss Willsie, and an- 
other was carefully dispatched to an old 
friend in the country, who scarcely knew 
what literature was; then the family made 
a solemn pause, and waited. What would 
everybody say ? ; 
Saturday came, full of fate. They knew 
all the names of all those dread and magnifi- 
cent guides of public opinion, the literary 
newspapers ; and with an awed and trem- 
bling heart, the young author waited for 
their verdict. She was so young, however, 
and in reality so ignorant of what might be 
the real issue of this first step into «he 
world, that Agnes had a certain pleasure in 
her trepidation, and, scarcely knowing what 
she expected, knew only that it was in the 
highest degree novel, amusing, and extraor- 
dinary that these sublime and lofty people 
should ever be tempted to notice her at all. 
It was still only a matter of excitement and 
curiosity and amusing oddness to them all. 
If the young adventurer had been a man, 
this would have been a solemn crisis, full of 
fate: it was even so to a woman, seeking 
her own independence; but Agnes Athel- 
ing was only a girl in the heart of her 
family, and, looking out with laughing eyes 
upon her fortune, smiled at fate. 

It is Saturday — yes, Saturday afternoon, 
slowly darkening towards the twilight. 
Agnes and Marian at the window are eager! 
looking out, Mamma glances over their 
bright heads with unmistakable impatience, 
Papa is palpably restless in his easy-chair. 
HIlere he comes on flying feet, that big mes- 
senger of fortune— crossing the whole 
breadth of Bellevue in two strides, with ever 
so many papers in his hands. ‘ O, I won- 
der what they will say!” cries Marian, 
clasping her pretty fingers. Agnes, too 
breathless to speak, makes neither guess nor 
answer — and here he comes! 

It is half dark, and scarcely possible to 
read these momentous papers. The young 
author presses close to the window with the 
uncut Atheneum. There is Papa, half-risen 
from his chair ; there is Mamma, anxious! 
contemplating her daughter’s face ; there is 
Marian, reading over her shoulder; and 
Charlie stands with his hat on in the shade, 
holding fast in his hand the other papers. 
‘One at a time!’ says Charlie. He knows 
what they are, the young grim ogr-, but he 
will not say a word. 
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And Agnes begins to read aloud — reads a 
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sentence or two, suddenly stops, laughs hur- 
riedly. ‘*O,I cannot read that — somebody 
else take it,’’ cried Agnes, running a rapid 
eye down the page; her cheeks are tingling, 
her eyes overflowing, her heart beating so 
loud that she does not hear her own voice. 
And now it is Marian who presses close to 
the window and reads aloud. Well! after 
all, it is not a very astonishing paragraph ; 
it is extremely condescending, and full of the 
kindest patronage ; recognizes many beauties 
—a great deal of talent; and flatteringly 
promises the young author that by-and-by 
she will do very well. The reading is re- 
ceived with delight and disappointment. 
Mrs. Atheling is not quite pleased that the 
reviewer refuses entire perfection to Hope 
Hazlewood, but by-and-by even the good 
mother is reconciled. Who could the critic 
be2— innocent critic, witting nothing of 
the tumult of kindly and grateful feelings 
raised towards him in a moment! Mrs. 
Atheling cannot help setting it down cer- 
tainly that he must be some unknown friend. 

The others come upon a cooled enthusiasm 
— nobody feels that they have said the first 

od word. Into the middle of this reading 
Susan suddenly interposes herself and the 
candles. What tell-tales these lights are! 
Papa and Mamma, both of them, look 
mighty dazzled and unsteady about the eyes, 
| Agnes’ cheeks are burning crimson-deep, 
and she scarcely likes to look at any one. 
She is half ashamed in her innocence — half 
as much ashamed as if they had been love- 
Jetters detected and read aloud. 

And then after a while they come to a 
grave pause, and look at each other. “TI 
suppose, mamma, it is sure to succeed now,”’ 
says Agnes, very timidly, shading her face 
with her hand, and glancing up under its 
cover; and Papa, with his voice somewhat 
shaken, says solemnly, ‘‘ Children, Agnies’ 
fortune has come to-night.’’ 

For it was so out of the way —so uncom- 
mon and unexpected a fortune to their ap- 
prehension, that the father and the mother 
Jooked on with wonder and amazement, as 
if at something coming down, without any 
-human interposition ; clear out of the hand 
of Providence, and from the treasures of 
-heaven. 

Upon the Menday morning following, Mr. 
Atheling had another letter. It was a time 
of great events, and the family audience 
“were interested even about this. Papa looked 
startled and affected, and read it without 
saying a word; then it was handed to 
.Mamma: but Mrs. Atheling, more demon- 
strative, ran over it with a constant stream 
of comment and exclamation, and at last read 
the whole epistle aloud. It ran thus: 
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“Dear Sir, — Being intrusted by your 
Aunt, Miss Bridget Atheling, with the cus- 
tody of her will, drawn up about a month 
before her death, I have now to communicate 
to you, with much pleasure, the particulars 
of the same. The will was read by me, upon 
the day of the funeral, in presence of the 
Rev. Lionel Rivers, rector of the parish ; Dx. 
Marsh, Miss Bridget’s medical attendant; 
and Mrs. Hardwicke, her niece. You are of 
course aware that your aunt’s annuity died 
with her. Her py consisted of a thou- 
sand pounds in the Three Per Cents, a small 
cottage in the village of Winterbourne, three 
aores of land in the hundred of Badgeley, 
and the Old Wood Lodge. 

‘** Miss Bridget has ee her per- 
sonal property, all except the two last items, 
to Mrs. Susannah Hardwicke, her niece — the 
Old Wood Lodge and the piece of land she 
bequeaths to you, William Atheling, being 
part, as she says, ‘of the original property 
of the family.’ She leaves it to you ‘asa 
token that she had now discovered the false- 
ness of the accusations made to her, twenty 

ears ago, against you, and desires you to 
Loop and to hold it, whatever attempts ma 
be made to dislodge you, and whatever it 
may cost.’ A copy of the will, pursuant to 
her own directions, will be forwarded to you 
in a few days. 

‘** As an old acquaintance, I gladly com 
gratulate you upon this legacy; but I am 
obliged to tell you, as a friend, that the 
poapeaty is not of that value which could 

ave been desired. The land, which is of 
inferior quality, is let for fifteen shillings an 
acre, and the house, I am sorry to say, is not 
in very good condition, is very unlikely to 
find a tenant, and would cost half as much 
as it is worth to put it in tolerable repair — 
besides which, it stands directly in the wa 
of the Hall, and was, as I understand, a gi 
to Miss Bridget only, with power, on the 
part of the Winterbourne family, to reclaim it 
after her death. Under these circumstances, 
I doubt if you will be allowed to retain pos- 
session ; notwithstanding, I call your atten- 
tion to the emphatic words of my late re- 
spected client, to which you will doubtless 

ive their due weight. — I am, dear sir, faith- _ 
fally yours, 


‘*Frep. R. Lewis, Attorney.” 


‘* And what shall we do? If we were only 
able to keep it, William — such a thing for 
the children ! ’’ cried Mrs. Atheling, scarcely 
pausing to take breath. ‘To think that the 
Old Wood Lodge should be really ours— 
how strange it is! But, William, who could 
possibly have made false accusations against 
you?”’ 
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‘« Only one man,”’ said Mr. Atheling, sig- 
nificantly. The girls listened with interest 
and astonishment. ‘‘ Only one man.”’ 

*¢ No, no, my dear — no, it could not be 
—,’’ cried his wife: ‘‘ you must not think 
so, William — it is quite impossible. Poor 
Aunt Bridget! and so she found out the 
truth at last.” 

‘It is easy to talk,’’ said the head of the 
house, looking over his letter; ‘‘ very easy 
to leave a bequest like this, which can bring 
nothing but difficulty and trouble. How am 
I ‘ to keep and to hold it, at whatever cost?’ 
The old lady must have been crazy to think 
of such a thing: she had much better have 
given it to my Lord at once without makin 
any noise about it; for what is the use 0 
bringing a quarrel upon me?”’ 

‘¢ But, papa, it is the old family property,” 
said Agnes, eagerly. 

‘¢ My dear child, you know nothing about 
it,” said Papa. ‘Do you think I am able 
to begin a lawsuit on behalf of the old family 
pay ? How were we to repair this tum- 

le-down old house, if it had been ours on 
the securest holding? but to go to law about 
it, and it ready to crumble over our ears, is 
rather too oak for the credit of the family. 
No, no; nonsense, children; you must not 
think of it for a moment; and you, Mary, 
surely you must see what folly it is.”’ 

But Mamma would not see any folly in the 
matter; her feminine spirit was roused, and 
her maternal pride. ‘* You may depend upon 
it, Aunt Bridget had some motive,’”’ said 
Mrs. Atheling, with a little excitement, *‘ and 
real property, William, would be such a 

eat thing for the children. Money might 
Fe lost or spent; but property — land and a 
house. My dear, you ought to consider how 
important it is for the children’s sake.”’ 

r. Atheling shook his head. ‘‘ You are 
unreasonable,”’ said the family father, who 
knew very well that he was pretty sure to 
yield to them, reason or no — ‘ as unreason- 
able as you can be. Do you suppose I am a 
landed proprietor, with that old crazy Lodge, 
and forty-five shillings a-year? Mary, Mary, 
you ought to know better. We could not 
repair it, I tell you, and we could not furnish 
it; and nobody would rent it from us. We 
should gain nothing but an enemy, and that 
is no great advantage for the children. Ido 
not remember that Aunt Bridget was ever 
remarkable for good sense; and it was no 
such great thing, after all, to tranfer her 
family quarrel > ~ , 

*@, , the old family property, an 
the beautiful old house in the Le men Pon 
we could go and live in the summer!’ said 
Marian. ‘‘ Agnes is to be rich — Agnes 
would be sure to want to go somewhere in 
the country. We could do all the renairs 
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ourselves—and mamma likes the place. 
Papa, papa, you will never have the heart to 
let other people have it. I think I can see 
the place ; we could all go down when Agnes 
comes to her fortune—and the country 
would be so good for Bell and Beau.” 

This, perhaps, was the most irresistible of 
arguments. The eyes of the father and 
mother fell simultaneously upon the twin 
babies. They were healthy imps as ever did 
credit to a bright suburban atmosphere — 
yet somehow both Papa and Mamma fancied 
that Bell and Beau looked pale to-day. 

‘It is ten minutes past nine,” exclaimed 
Mr. Atheling, solemnly rising from the table. 
‘‘T have not been so late for years —see 
what your nonsense has brought me to. Now, 
Mary, think it over reasonably, and I will 
hear all that you have to say to-night.’’ 

So Mr. Atheling hastened to his desk to 
turn over this all-important matter as he 
walked and as he labored. The Old Wood 
Lodge obliterated to the good man’s vision 
the very folios of his daily ee 
old feelings, old incidents, old resentment 
and pugnacity, awoke again in his kindly 
but not altogether patient and_ self-com- 
manded breast. The delight of being able 
to leave something —a certain patrimonial 
inheritance — to his son after him, gradually 
took ae of his mind and fancy; and 
the pleasant dignity of a house in the coun- 
try—the happy power of sending off his 
wife and his children to the sweet air of his 
native place—won upon him gradually be- 
fore he was aware. By slow degrees Mr 
Atheling brought himself to believe that it 
would be dishonorable to give up this relic 
of the family belongings, and make void the 
will of the dead. The Old Wood Lodge 
brightened before him into a very bower for 
his fair girls. The last poor remnant of his 
eer grandfather's little farm became a 

a and romantic nucleus, which some 
other Atheling might yet make into a great 
estate. ‘‘There is Charlie—he will not 
always be a lawyer's clerk, that boy! ”’ said 
his father to himself, with involuntary pride ; 
and then he muttered under his breath, 
‘* and to give it up to him!” 

Under this formidable conspiracy of emo- 
tions, the excellent Mr. Atheling had no 
chance: old dislike, pungent and prevailing, 
though no one knew exactly its object or its 
cause, and present pride and tenderness still 
more strong and earnest, moved him beyond 
his power of resistance. There was no occa- 
sion for the attack, scientifically planned, 
which was to have been made upon him in 
the evening. If they Had been meditating at 
home all day upon this delightful bit of 
romance in their own family history, and 
going over, with joy and enthusiasm, every 
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room and closet in Miss Bridget’s old house, 
Papa had been no less busy at the office. The 
uncertain tenor of a lawsuit had no longer 
any place in the good man’s memory, and 
the equivocal advantage of the ruinous old 


house oppressed him no longer. He began 
to think, by an amiable and agreeable soph- 
istry, self-delusive, that it was his sacred duty 
to carry out the wishes of the dead. 


CHAPTER XXI.——-A LAW STUDENT. 


Srzapy and wo gi these early sum- 
mer days trudged on with Charlie, bringing 
no romantic visions nor dreams of brilliant 
fortune to tempt the imagination of the big 
boy. How his future looked to him no one 
knew. Charlie’s aspirations —if he had any 
— dwelt private and secure within his own 
capacious breast. He was not dazzled by his 
sudden heirship of the Old Wood Lodge ; 
he was not much disturbed by the growing 
fame of his sister; those sweet May morn- 
ings did not tempt him to the long ramble 
through the fields, which Agnes and Marian 
did their best to persuade him to. Charlie 
was not insensible to the exhilarating morn- 
ing breeze, the greensward under foot, and 
the glory of those great thorn-hedges, white 
with the blossoms of the May —he was by 
no means a stoic either, as regarded his own 
ease and leisure, to which inferior considera- 
tions this stout youth attached their due 
importance ; but still it remained absolute 
with Charlie, his own unfailing answer to 
: temptations — he had ‘‘ something else to 
0 ! ” 

And his ordinary day’s work was not of a 
very elevating character; he might have 
kept to that for years without acquirin 
much knowledge of his profession; an 
though he still was resolute to occupy no 
sham position, and determined that neither 
mother nor sisters should make sacrifices for 
him, Charlie felt no hesitation in making a 
brief and forcible statement to Mr. Foggo 
on the subject.. Mr. Foggo listened with a 
pleased and gracious ear. ‘I’m not going 
to be a copying-clerk all my life,’’ said 
Charlie. He was not much over sixteen ; 
he was not remarkably well educated ; he 
was a poor man’s son, without connection, 
patronage, or influence. Notwithstanding, 
the acute old Scotsman looked at Charlie, 
lifting up the furrows of his brow, and 
—— down his formidable upper lip. 

he critical old lawyer smiled, but believed 
him. There was no possibility of question- 
ing that obstinate big boy. 

Bo Mr. Foggo (acknowledged to be the 
most influential of chief clerks, and su 
posed to be a partner in the firm) made 
interest on behalf of Charlie, that he might 
have access, before business hours, to the 
law library of the house. The firm laughed, 
and A ee’ permission graciously. The firm 
joked with its manager upon his credulity ; 





a boy of sixteen coming at seven o’clock to 
voluntary study —and to take in a Scots- 
man— old Foggo! The firm grew perfectly 
jolly over this capital joke. Old Foggo 
smiled too, grimly, knowing better; and 
Charlie accordingly began his career. 

It was not a very dazzling beginning. At 
seven o’clock the office was being dusted ; in 
winter, at that hour, the fires were not 
alight, and extremely cross was the respect- 
able matron who had charge of the same. 
Charlie stumbled over pails and brushes ; 
dusters descended — unintentionally — upon 
his devoted head ; he was pursued into every 
corner by his indefatigable enemy, and had 
to fly before her big broom with his big folio 
in his arms. But few people have perti- 
nacity enough to maintain a perfectly 
unprofitable and fruitless warfare. Mrs. 
Laundress, a humble prophetic symbol of 
that other virago, Fate, gave in to Charlie. 
He sat triumphant upon his high stool, no 
longer incommoded by dusters. While the 
moted sunbeams came dancing in through 
the dusty office window, throwing stray 

lances on his thick hair, and on the pon- 
aoe page before him, Charlie had a good 
round with his enemy, and got him down. 
The big boy plundered the big books with 
silent satisfaction, arranged his spoil on the 
secret shelves and pigeon-holes of that big 
brain of his, all ready and in trim for 
using; made his own comments on the 
whole complicated concern, and, with his 
whole mind bent on what was before him, 
mastered that, and thought of nothing else. 
Let nobody suppose he had the delight of a 
student in these strange and unattractive 
studies, or regarded with any degree of affec- 
tionateness the library of the House. Char- 
lie looked at these volumes standing in dim 
rows, within their wired case, as Captain 
Bobadil might have looked at the army 
whom — one down and another come on — 
he meant to demolish, man by man. When 
he came to a knotty point, more hard than 
usual, the lad felt a stir of lively pleasure ; 
he scorned a contemptible opponent, this 
stout young fighter, and gloried in a con- 
quest which proved him by stress and strain 
of all his healthful faculties, the better man. 
If they had been easy, Charlie would 
scarcely have cared for them. Certainly, 
mere literature, even were it as attractive as 
Peter Simple, could never have tempted him 
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by himself, like some primitive and original 

ampion, secretly hammering out the armor 
which he was to wear in the field, and tak- 
ing delight in the accomplishment of gyve 
and breastplate and morion, all proved and 
tested steel. Through the day he went 
about all his common businesses as sturdily 
and steadily as if his best ambition was to 
be a copying clerk. If any one spoke of 
ambition, Charlie said ‘‘ Stuff!’’ and no 
one ever heard a word of his own anticipa- 
tions; but on he went, his foot ringing clear 
upon the pavement, his obstinate purpose 
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to the office at seven o’clock. Charlie stood 


holding as sure as if it were written ona 
rock. While all the household stirred and 
fluttered with the new tide of imaginative 
life which brightened upon it in all these 
gleams of the future, Charlie held stoutly 
on, pursuing his own straightforward and 
unattractive path. With his own kind of 
sympathy he eked out the pleasure of the 
family, and no one of them ever felt a lack 
in him; but nothing yet which had hap- 

ned to the household in the slightest 
Segre disturbed Charlie from his own bold, 
distinct, undemonstrative, and self-directed 
way. 


CHAPTER XXII.-——-ANOTHER EVENT. 


WE will not attempt to describe the ex- 
citement, astonishment, and confusion pro- 
duced in the house of the —e by the 
next communication received from Mr. Bur- 
lington. It came at night, so that every one 
ca the benefit, and its object was to an- 
nounce the astounding and unexampled news 
of A Second Edition ! 

The letter dropped from Agnes’ amazed 
fingers; Papa actually let fall his newspa- 
per ; and Charlie, disturbed at his grammar, 
rolled back the heavy waves of his brow, and 
laughed to himself. As for Mamma and 
Marian, each of them read the letter care- 
fully over. There was no mistake about it 
— Hope Hazlewood was nearly out of print. 


weather. Mrs. Atheling herself, with the 
most anxious care, superintended the dress- 
ing of her daughters. They were dressed 
with the most perfect simplicity ; and no- 
body could have supposed, to see the resul 

that any such elaborate overlooking ha 

been bestowed upon their toilette. They 
were dressed well, in so far that their sim- 
ple habiliments made no pretension above 
the plain pretty inexpensive reality. They 
were not intensely fashionable, like Mrs. 
Tavistock’s niece, who was a regular Isling- 
tonian ‘‘ swell’’ (if that most felicitous of 
epithets can be applied to anything femi- 
nine), and reminded everybody who saw 
her of work-rooms and dressmakers and 


True, Mr. Burlington confessed that this/ plates of the fashions. Agnes and Marian, 


first edition had been a small one, but the 
good taste of the public demanded a second ; 
and the polite publisher begged to have an 
interview with Miss Atheling, to know 
whether she would choose to add or revise 
anything in the successful book. 
pon this there ensued a consultation. 
Mrs. Atheling was doubtful as to the pro- 
prieties of the case ; Papa was of opinion that 
the easiest and simplest plan was, that the 
girls should call ; but Mamma, who was 
something of a timid nature, and withal a 
little punctilious, hesitated, and did not 
quite see which was best. Bellevue, doubt- 
less, was very far out of the way, and the 
house, though so good a house, was not 
“like what Mr. Burlington must have been 
accustomed to.’? The good mother was a 
long time making up her mind ; but at last 
decided, with some perturbation, on the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Atheling. ‘‘ Yes, you can put 
on your muslin dresses; it is quite warm 
enough for them, and they always look well; 
and you must see, Marian, that your collars 
and sleeves are very nice, and your new bon- 
nets. Yes, my dears, as there are two of 
you, I think you may call.”’ 
The morning came, and by this time it 
was the end of June, almost midsummer 


a hundred times plainer, were just so many 
times the better dressed. They were not 
quite skilled in the art of gloves—a difficult 
branch of costume, grievously embarrassing 
to those good girls, who had not much above 
a pair in three months, and were constrained 
to select thrifty colors; but otherwise Mrs. 
Atheling was content with their appearance 
as they passed along Bellevue, brightening 
the sunny quiet road with their light: figures 
and their bright eyes. They had a little 
awe upon them — that little shade of sweet 


embarrassment and expectation which a 


one of its greatest charms to youth.” They 
were talking over what they were to say, 
and marvelling how Mr. Burlington would 
receive them ; their young footsteps chiming 
as lightly as any music to her tender ear — 
their young voices sweeter than the singing 
of the birds, their bright looks more pleasant 
than the sunshine — it is not to be wondered 
at if the little street looked somewhat dim 
and shady to Mrs. Atheling when these two 
young figures had passed out of it, and the 
mother stood alone at the window, looking 
at nothing better than the low brick-walls 
and closed doors of Laurel House and Green 
View. 

And so they went away through the din 
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and tumult of the great London, with their 
own bright young universe surroundin 
them, and their own sweet current 0 
thought and emotion running as-pure as if 
they had been passing through the sweetest 
fields of Arcadia. They had no eyes for im- 
pertinent gazers, if such things were in their 
way. Twenty stout footmen at their back 
could not have defended them so completel 
as did their own innocence and security. We 
confess they did not even shrink, with a 
proper sentimental horror, from all the din 
and all the commotion of this noonday 
Babylon ; they liked their rapid glance at 
the wenderfall shop-windows ; they bright- 
ened more and more as their course lay along 
the gayest and most cheerful streets. It was 
pleasant to look at the maze of carriages, 
pleasant to see the throngs of people, exhil- 
arating to be drawn along in this bright 
flood-tide and current of the world. But 
they grew a little nervous as they approached 
the house of Mr. Burlington — a little more 
irregular in their pace, lingering and hasten- 
ing as timidity or eagerness got the upper 
hand—and a great deal more silent, bein 
fully occupied with anticipations of, al 
—- for, this momentous interview. 

hat should Agnes — what would Mr. Bur- 
lington say ? 

This silence and shyness visibly increased 
as they came to the very scene and presence 
of the redoubtable publisher — where Agnes 
called the small attendant clerk in the outer 
office ** Sir,”’ and deferentially asked for Mr. 
Burlington. When they had waited there 
for a few minutes, they were shown into a 
matted parlor containing a writing-table and 
a coal-scuttle, and three chairs. Mr. Bur- 
lington would be disengaged in a few min- 
utes, the little clerk informed them, as he 
solemnly displaced two of the chairs, an in- 
timation that they were to sitdown. They 
sat down accordingly, with the most matter- 
of-course obedience, and held their breath as 
they listened for the coming steps of Mr. 
Burlington. But the minutes passed, and 
Mr. Burlington did not come. They began 
to look round with extreme interest and 
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prmotgys augmented all the more by their 
awe. There was nothing in the least inter- 
esting in this bare little apartment, but their 
young imaginations could make a great deal 
out of nothing. At Mr. Burlington’s door 
stood a carriage, with a - powdered 
coachman on the box, and the most superb 
of flunkies gracefully lounging before the 
door. No doubt Mr. Burlington was en- 
aged with the owner of all this splendor. 
mmediately they ran over all the great 
names they could remember, forgetting for 
the moment that authors, even of the great- 
est, are not much given, as a general princi- 
ple, to gilded coaches and flunkies of re- 
nown. Who could it be? 

When they were in the very height of 
their guessing, the door suddenly opened. 
They both rose with a start; but it was only 
the clerk, who asked them to follow him to 
the presence of Mr. Burlington. They went 
noiselessly along the matted passage after 
their conductor, who was not much of a 
Ganymede. At the very end, a door stood 
open, and there were two figures half visible 
between them and a big round-headed win- 
dow, full of somewhat pale and cloudy sky. 
These two le turned round, as some 
faint sound of the footsteps of Ganymede 
struck aside from the matting. ‘‘ O, what 
a lovely creature! — what a beautiful girl! 
Now I do hope that is the one! ”’ cried, most 
audibly, a feminine voice. Marian, know- 
ing by instinct that she was meant, shrank 
back grievously discomfited. Even Agnes 
was somewhat dismayed by such a preface to 
their interview ; but Ganymede was a trained 
creature, and much above the weakness of a 
smile or a hesitation — he pressed on un- 
moved, and hurried them into the presence 
and the sanctum of Mr. Burlington. They 
came into the full light of the big window, 
shy, timid, and graceful, having very little 
self-possession to boast of, their hearts beat- 
ing, their color rising — and for the moment 
it was scarcely possible to distinguish which 
was the beautiful sister ; for Agnes was very 
near as pretty as Marian, in the glow and 
agitation of her heart. 


CHAPTER XXIII.-—~A NEW FRIEND. 


Tae big window very nearly filled up the 
whole room. This little place had once been 
the inmost heart of a long suite of apart- 
ments when this was a fashionable house — 
now it was an odd little nook of seclusion, 
with panelled walls, painted of so light a color 
as to look almost white in the great over- 
flow of daylight ; and what had looked likea 
pale array of clouds in the window at a little 
distance, made itself out now to be various 
blocks and projections of white-washed wall 


pressing very close on every side, and leavin 
only in the upper half-circle a clear bit o 
real clouds and unmistakablesky. The room 
had a little table, a very few chairs, and the 
minutest and most antique of Turkey carpets 
laid over the matting. The walls were ve 
high ; there was not even a familiar coal- 
scuttle to lessen the solemnity of the pub- 
lisher’s retreat and sanctuary ; and Mr. Bur- 
lington was not even alone. 





nd even the inexperienced eyes of Agnes 
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and Marian were not slow to understand that 
the lady who stood by Mr. Burlington’s little 
table was a genuine fine lady, one of that 
marvelous and unknown species which flour- 
ishes in novels, but never had been visible in 
such a humble hemisphere as the world of 
Bellevue. She was young still, but had 
been younger, and she remained rich in that 
sweetest of all mere external beauties, the 

lendid English complexion, that lovely 
Sean and fairness, which is by no means 
confined to the flush of youth. She looked 
beautiful by favor of these natural roses and 
lilies, but she was not beautiful in eprom 
from any other cause. She was lively, good- 
natured, and exuberant to an extent which 
amazed these shy young creatures, brought 
up under the quiet shadow of propriety, and 
accustomed to the genteel pos at of 
Bellevue. They, in their simple girlish 
dress, in their blushes, diffidence, and hesita- 
tion — and she, accustomed to see everything 
yielding to her pretty caprices, arbitrary, 
mane irresistible, half a spoiled child, 
and half a woman of the world — they stood 


together, in the broad white light of that big 
window, like people born in different planets. 
They could scarcely form the slightest con- 
ception of each other. Nature itself had 
made difference enough ; but how is it possi- 
ble to estimate the astonishing difference be- 


tween Mayfair and Bellevue? 

‘‘Pray introduce me, Mr. Burlington ; 
Q, pray introduce me!” cried this pretty 
vision, fies Mr. Burlington himself had 
done more than bow to his shy young vis- 
itors. ‘I am delighted to know the author 
of Hope Hazlewood! charmed to be ac- 
quainted with Miss Atheling ! My dear child, 
how is it possible, at your age, to know so 
much of the world ?”’ 

‘« It is my sister,’’ said Marian very shyly, 
almost under her breath. Marian was much 
disturbed by this mistake of identity ; it had 
never occurred to her before that any one 
could possibly be at a loss for the real Miss 
Atheling. The younger sister was somewhat 
indignant at so strange a mistake. 

‘* Now that is right! that is poetic justice! 
that is a proper distribution of gifts !’’ said 
the lady, clasping her hands, with a pretty 
gesture of ——, ‘© If you will not in- 
troduce me, I shall be compelled to do it my- 
self, Mr. Burlington: Mrs. Edgerley. I am 
charmed to be the first to make your ac- 
quaintance ; we were all dying to know the 
author of Hope Hazlewood. hat a charm- 
ing book it is! I say there has been noth- 
ing like it since Ellen Fullarton, and dear 
Theodosia herself entirely agrees with me. 
You are staying in town? O, I am de 
lighted! You must let me see a great deal 
of you, you must indeed ; and I shall be 
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charmed to introduce you to Lady Theodosia, 
whose sweet books every one loves. Pray, 
Mr. Burlington, have you any very ag 
secrets to say to these young ladies, for I 
want so much to persuade them to come with 
me?” 

“‘T will not detain Miss Atheling,”’ said 
the publisher, with a bow, and the ghost of a 
smile; ‘‘ we will bring out the second edition 
in a week or two: a very pleasant task, I 
assure you, and one which repays us for our 
anxiety. Now, how about a preface? I 
shall be delighted to attend to your wishes.’’ 

But Agnes, who had thought so much 
about him beforehand, had been too much 
occupied hitherto to do more than glance at 
Mr. Burlington. She scarcely looked up 
now, when every one was looking at her, 
but said, very low and with embarrassment, 
that she did not think she had any wishes — 
that she left it entirely to Mr. Burlington — 
he must know best. 

‘¢Then we will have no preface?” said 
Mr. Burlington, deferentially. 

‘‘ No,” said Agnes, faltering a little, and 
= up to see if he approved ; ‘* for in- 

eed I do not think I have anything to say.”’ 

‘¢Q, that is what a preface is made for,’’ 
cried the pretty Mrs. Edgerley. ‘‘ You dear 
innocent child, do you never speak except 
when you have something to say? Delight- 
ful! charming! I shall not venture to in- 
troduce you to Lady Theodosia ; if she but 
knew, how she would envy me! You must 
come home with me to luncheon — you posi- 
tively must ; for I am quite sure Mr. Burling- 
ton has not another word to say.” 

The two girls drew back a little, and .ex- 
changed glances. ‘‘ Indeed you are very 
good, but we must go home,”’ said Agnes, 
not very well aware what she was saying. 

‘© No, you must come with me — you must 
positively ; I should break my heart,”’ said 
their new acquaintance, with a pretty affect- 
ation of caprice and ve ages altogether 
new to the astonished girls. ‘‘O,I assure 
you no one resists me. Your mamma will 
not have a word to say if you tell her it is 
Mrs. Edgerley. Good morning, Mr. Burling- 
ton ; how fortunate I was to call to-day !” 

So saying, this lady of magic swept out, 
rustling through the long matted passages, 
and carrying her captives, half delighted, 
half afraid, in her train. They were tooshy 
by far to make a pause and a commotion by 
resisting ; they had nothing of the self-pos- 
session of the trained young ladies of society. 
The natural impulse of doing what they were 
told was very strong upon them, and before 
they were half aware, or had time to consider, 
they were shut into the carriage by the sub- 
lime flunky, and drove off into those dazzling 
and undiscovered regions, as strange to them 








as Lapland or Siberia, where dwells The 
World. Agnes was placed by the side of 
the enchantress; Marian sat shyly opposite, 
rather more afraid of Mrs. Edgerley’s admir- 
ing glance that she had ever been before of 
the gaze of strangers. It seemed like witch- 
craft and sudden magic — half-an-hour ago 
sitting in the little waiting-room, looking 
out upon the we A chariot, and now rolling 
along in its perfumy and warm enclosure 
over the aristocratic stones of St. James’. 
The girls were bewildered with their marvel- 
lous position, and could not make it out, 
while into their perplexity stole an occa- 
sional thought of what mamma would say, 
and how very anxious she would grow if they 
did not get soon home. 

Mrs. Edgerley in the meanwhile ran on 
with a flutter of talk and enthusiasm, pretty 
gestures, and rapid inquiries, so close and 
constant that there was little room for an- 
swer and none for comment. And then, 
long before they could be at their ease in the 
carriage, it drew up, making a magnificent 
commotion, before a door which opened im- 
mediately to admit the mistress of the house. 
Agnes and Marian followed her humbly as 
she hastened up-stairs. They were bewil- 
dered with the long suite of lofty apartments 
through which their conductress hurried, 
scarcely aware, they supposed, that they, not 
knowing what else to do, foilowed where she 
led, till they came at last toa pretty boudoir, 
furnished, as they both described it unani- 
mously, ‘‘like the Arabian Nights! ’’ Here 
Mrs. Ragerle found some letters, the object, 
as it seemed, of her search, and good-na- 
turedly paused, with her correspondence in 
her hand, to point out to them the Park, 
which could be seen from the window, and 
the books upon the tables. Then she left 
them, looking at each other doubtfully, and 
half afraid to remain. ‘*O, Agnes, what 
will mamma say?’’ whispered Marian. All 
their innocent lives, until this day, they had 
never made a visit to any one without the 
permission or sanction of mamma. 

‘We could not help it,’? said Agnes. 
That was very true ; so with a relieved con- 
science, but very shyly, they turned over the 
pretty picture-books, the pretty nicknacks, 
all the elegant nothings of Mrs. Edgerley’s 
pretty bower. Good Mrs. Atheling could 
very seldom be tempted to buy anything 
that was not useful, and there was scarcely 
a single article in the whole house at home 
which was not good forsomething. This be- 
ing the case, it is easy to conceive with what 
perverse youthful delight the girls contem- 
plated the hosts of pretty things around, 
which were of no use whatever, nor good for 
anything in the world. It gave them an 
idea of exuberance, of magnificence, of prod- 
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igality, more than the substantial magni- 
tude of the great house or the handsome 
equipage. Besides, they were alone for the 
moment, and so much less embarrassed, and 
the rose-colored atmosphere charmed them 
.all the more that they were quite unaccus- 
tomed to it. Yet they spoke to each other 
in whispers as they peeped into the sunny 
Park, all bright and green in the sunshine, 
and heevilied much what mamma would 
say, and how they should get home. 

When Mrs. Edgerley returned to them. 
they were stooping over the table together, 
looking over some of the most splendid of 
the ‘illustrated editions’ of this age of 
sumptuous bookmaking. When they saw 
their patroness they started, and drew a little 
apart from each other. She came towards 
them through the great drawing-room, radi- 
antand rustling, and they looked at her with 
shy admiration. They were by no means 
sure of their own position, but their new 
acquaintance certainly was the kindest and 
most delightful of all sudden friends, 

*‘Do you forgive me for leaying you?” 
said Mrs. Edgerley, holding out ‘both her 

retty hands; ‘‘ but now we must not wait 

ere any longer, but go to luncheon, where 
we shall be all by ourselves, quite a snug 
little party ; and now, you dear child, come 
and tall me everything about it. What was 
it that first made you think of writing that 
charming book ?”’ 

Mrs. Edgerley had drawn Agnes’ arm 
within her own, a little to the discomposure 
of the shy young genius, and, followed 
closely by Marian, led them down stairs. 
Agnes made no answer in her confusion. 
Then they came to a pretty apartment on 
the lower floor, with a broad window look- 
ing out to the Park. The table was near 
the window; the pretty scene outside be- 
longed to the little group within, as they 

laced themselves at the table, and the room 
itself was green and cool and pleasant, not 
at all splendid, lined with books, and luxuri- 
ous with easy-chairs. There was a simple 
vase upon the table, full of roses, but there 
was no profusion of prettiness here. 

‘This is my own study; I bring eve 
one to see it. Is it not a charming little 
room?’’ said Mrs. Edgerley (it would have 
contained both the parlors and the two best 
bedrooms of No. 10 Bellevue) ; ‘‘ but now I 
am quite dying to hear, really, how did it 
come into your head to write that delightful 
book ?”’ . 

‘‘ Indeed I do not know,” said Agnes, 
smiling and blushing. It seemed perfectly 
natural that the book should have made so 
mighty a sensation, and yet it was rather 
embarrassing, after all. 








‘“‘T think because she could not help it,’’ 
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said Marian shyly, her beautiful face light- 
ing up as she spoke with a sweet suffusion of 
color. Their hearts were beginning to open 
to the kindness of their new friend. 

‘* And you are so pleased and so proud of 
your sister —I am sure you are— it is posi- 
tively delightful,’ said Mrs. Edgerley. 
“ Now tell me, were you not quite heart- 
broken when you finished it—such a de- 
lightful interest one feels in one’s characters 
—such an object it is to live for, is it not? 
The first week after my first work was fin- 
ished I was ¢riste beyond description. I am 
sure you must have been quite miserable 
when you were obliged to come to an end.” 

The sisters glanced at each other rather 
doubtfully across the table. Everybody else 
seemed to have feelings so much more ele- 
vated than they —for they both remembered 
with a pang of shame that Agnes had actu- 
ally been glad and jubilant when this first 
great work was done. 

*‘ And such a sweet heroine— such & 
charming character,” said Mrs. Edgerley. 
* Ah, I perceive you have taken your sister 
for your model, and now I shall always feel 
sure that she is Hope Hazlewood; but at 
your age I cannot conceive where you got 
so much knowledge of the world. Do you 
go out a great deal? do you seea great man 
people? But, indeed, to tell the truth,” 
said Mrs. Edgerley, with a pretty laugh, “I 
do believe you have no right to see any one 
yet. You ought to be in the schoolroom, 
young creatures like you. Are you both 
aut ?”’ 

This was an extremely puzzling question, 
and some answer was necessary this time. 
The girls again looked at each other, blush- 
ing over neck and brow. In their simple 
honesty they thought themselves bound to 
make a statement of their true condition — 
what Miss Willsie would have called ‘‘ their 
rank in life.’’ 

‘¢ We see very few people. In ourcircum- 
stances people do not speak about comin 
out,” said Agnes, hesitating and doubtfu 
—the young author had no great gift of ele- 

ant expression. But in fact Mrs. Edgerley 
did not care in the slightest degree about 
their ‘‘ cireumstances.”” She was a hundred 
times more indifferent on that subject than 
any genteel and respectable matron in all 
Bellevue. 

‘¢O then, that is so much better,’’ said 
Mrs. Edgerley, ‘‘ for I fancy you must have 
been observing character all your life. It 
is, after all, the most delightful study; but 
such an eye for individuality ! and so young ! 
I declare I shall be quite afraid to make 
friends with you.” 

‘« Indeed, I do not knowat all about char- 
acter,’’ said Agnes hurriedly, as, with her 
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retty little ringing laugh, Mrs. Edgerl 
ted of in a pretty affected doping 
but their patroness shook her hand at her, 
and turned away in a graceful little terror. 

‘¢T am sure she must be the most dreadful 
critic, and keep _ quite in awe of her,”’ 
said their new friend, turning to Marian, 
‘« But now pray tell me your names. I have 
such an interest in knowing every one’s 
Christian name ; there is so much chgracter 
in them. I do think that is the real advan- 
tage of a title. There is dear Lady Theodo- 
sia, for instance: suppose her family had 
been commoners, and she had been called 
Miss Piper! Frightful! odious! almost 
enough to make one do some harm to one- 
self, or get married. And now tell me what 
are your names? ”’ 

‘¢ My sister is Agnes, and I am Marian,” 
said the younger. Now we are obliged to 
confess that by this time, though Mrs. Ed- 
gerley answered with the sweetest and most 
affectionate of smiles and a glance of real 
admiration, she began to feel the novelty 
wear off, and flagged a little in her sudden 
enthusiasm. It was clear to her young vis- 
itors that she did not at all attend to the an- 
swer, despite the interest with which she had 
asked the question. A shade of weariness, 
half involuntary, half of will and purpose, 
came over her face. She rushed away im- 
mediately upon another subject; asked an- 
other question with great concern, and was 
completely indifferent to the answer. The 
girls were not used to this phenomenon, and 
did not understand it; but at last, after hes. 
itating and doubting, and consulting each 
other by glances, Agnes made a shy move- 
ment of departure, and said mamma would 
be anxious, and they should have to go 
away. 

‘« The carriage is at the door, I believe,” 
said Mrs. Edgerley, with her sweet smile; 
‘‘ for of course you must let me send you 
home — positive. 
area great author, 


_ must, my love. a 
ut you area youn 

and your sister is much too pretty . walk 
about alone. Delighted to have seen you 


both! O, I shall write to you very soon ; do 
not fear. Everybody wants to make your 
acquaintance. I shall be besieged for intro- 
ductions. You are engaged to me for Thurs 
day next week, remember! I never forgive 
any one who disappoints me. Good-by! 
Adieu! I am charmed to have met you 
both.” 

While this valedictory address was being 
said, the girls were slowly making progress 
to the door ; then they were ushered out sol- 
emnly to the a which waited for them, 
They obeyed their fate in their going as they 
did in their coming. They could not help 
themselves ; and with mingled fright, agita- 
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tion, and pleasure, were once more shut u 
by that superbest of flunkies, but. drove o 
at a slow pace, retarded by the intense be- 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Drivine slowly along while the coachman 
ruminated, Agnes and Marian, in awe and 
astonishment, looked in each other’s faces — 
then they put up their hands simultaneously 
to their faces, which were a little heated 
with the extreme confusion, embarrassment, 
and wonder of the last two hours — lastly, 
they both fell into a little outburst of low 
ond somewhat tremulous laughter — laugh- 
ing in a whisper, if that is possible — and 
laughing, not use they were very merry, 
but because, in their extreme amazement, no 
other expression of their sentiments occurred 
to them. Were they two enchanted prin- 
cesses ? and had they been in fairyland 

““Q Agnes!’’ exclaimed Marian under 
her breath, ‘‘ what will mamma say?” 

“TI do not think mamma can be angry,”’ 
said Agnes, who had guined some courage, 
‘¢ for I am sure we could not help ourselves. 
What could we do?— but when they see us 
coming home like this— O May! ”’ 

There was another pause. “I wonder 
’ yery much what she has written. We have 
never heard of her,’’ said Marian, ‘‘ and yet 
I suppose she must be quite a great author. 
How respectful Mr. Burlington was! I am 
afraid it will not be good for you, Agnes, 
that we live so much out of the world — you 
ought to know people’s names at least.’’ 

es did not dispute this advantage. 
*¢ But I don’t quite think she can be a great 
author,”’ said the young genius, looking 
somewhat puzzled, ‘‘ though 1 am sure she 
was very kind — how kind she was, Marian! 
And do you think she really wants us to go 
on Thursday? 0,1 wonder what mamma 
will say !”’ 

As this was the burden of the whole con- 
versation, constantly recurring, as every new 
phase of the question was discussed, the con- 
versation itself was not quite adapted for 
formal record. While it proceeded, the 
magnificent coachman blundered towards the 
unknown regions of Islington, much marvel- 
ling, in his ‘lofty and elevated intelligence, 
what sort of people his mistress’ new ac- 
quaintances could be. They reached Belle- 
vue at last by a grievous round-about. What 
asound and commotion they made in this 
_— place, where a doctor’s brougham was 
the most fashionable of equipages, and a 
pair of horses an unknown glory. The dash 
of that magnificent drawing-up startled the 
whole neighborhood, and the population of 
Laurel House and Buena Vista fiew to their 
bedroom windows when the big footman 


wilderment of the magnificent coachman as 
to the locality of Bellevue. 


—GOING HOME. 


made that prodigious assault upon the 
knocker of No. 10. Then came the noise of 
letting down the steps and opening the car- 
riage door; then the girls alighted, almost 
as timid as Susan, who stood scared and 
terror-stricken within the door; and then 
Agnes, in sudden temerity, but with a de- 
gree of respectfulness, offered, to the accept- 
ance of the footman, a precious golden half- 
sovereign, intrusted to her by her mother 
this morning, in case they should want any- 
thing. Poor Mrs. Atheling, sitting petrified 
in her husband’s easy-chair, did not know 
how the coin was being disposed of. They 
came in—the humble door was closed — 
they stood again in the close little hall, with 
its pegs and its painted oilcloth—what a 
difference !— while the fairy coach and the 
magical bay-horses, the solemn coachman 
and the superb flunkey, drove back into the 
world again with a splendid commotion, 
which deafened the ears and fluttered the 
heart of all Bellevue. 

‘‘ My dears, where have you been? What 
have you been doing, girls? Was that Mr. 
Burlington’s carriage? Have you seen any 
one? here have you been?’’ asked Mrs. 
Atheling, while Agnes cried eagerly, ‘‘ Mam- 
ma, you are not to be angry! ’’ and Marian 
answered, ‘*O, mamma! we have been in 
fairyland ! ” 

And then they sat down upon the old hair- 
cloth sofa beside the family table, upon 
which, its sole ornaments, stood Mrs. Athel- 
ing’s full work-basket, and some old toys 
of Bell’s and Beau’s: and thus, sometimes 
speaking together, sometimes interrupting 
each other, with numberless corrections on 
the part of Marian and supplementary re- 
marks from Agnes, they told their astonish- 
ing story. They had leisure now to enjoy 
all that they had seen and heard, when they 
were safe in their own house, and reporting 
itall to Mamma. They described everything, 
remembered everything, went over every 
word and gesture of Mrs. Edgerley, from her 
first appearance in Mr. Burlington’s room 
until their parting with her; and Marian 
faithfully recorded all her compliments to 
Hope Hazlewood, and Agnes her admiration 
of Marian. It was the prettiest scene in the 
world to see them both, flushed and ani- 
mated, breaking in, each upon the other’s 
narrative, contradicting each other, after a 
fashion ; remonstrating ‘‘O Agnes!’’ ex- 
plaining, and adding description to descri 





tion; while the mother sat before them in 
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her easy-chair, sometimes quietly wiping 
her eyes, sometimes interfering or command- 
ing, ‘* One at a time, my dears,’’ and all the 
time thinking to herself that the honors that 
were paid to ‘‘ girls like these! ’’ were no 
such wonder after all. And, indeed, Mrs. 
Atheling would not be sufficiently amazed at 
all this grand and wonderful story. She 
was extremely touched and affected by the 
kindness of Mrs. Edgerly, and dazzled with 
the prospect of all the great people who 
were waiting with so much anxiety to make 
acquaintance with the author of Hope Hazle- 
wood, but she was by no means properly 
surprised. 

‘¢ My dears, I foresaw how it would be,”’ 
said Mrs. Atheling with her simple wisdom. 
*¢T knew quite well all this must happen, 
Agnes. I have not read about famous people 
for nothing, though I neversaid much about 
it. To be sure, my dear, I knew people 
would appreciate you— it is quite natural 
— it isquite proper, my dear child! I know 
they will never make you forget what is 
right, and your duty, let them flatter as 
they will!’ 

Mrs. Atheling said this with a little effu- 
sion, and with wet eyes. Agnes hung her 
head, blushed very deeply, grew extremely 
grave for a moment, but concluded by 
glancing up suddenly again with a little 
overflow of laughter. In the midst of all, 
she could not help recollecting how perfectly 
ridiculous it was to make all this commo- 
tion about her. ‘* Me!” said Agnes with a 
start; ‘‘ they will find me out directly — 
they must, mamma. You know I cannot 
talk or do anything ; and indeed everybod 
that knew me would laugh to think o 
people seeing anything in me!” 

ow this was perfectly true, though the 
mother and the sister, for the moment, were 
not quite inclined to sanction it. Agnes 
was neither brilliant nor remarkable, though 
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she had genius, and was, at twenty and a 
half, a successful author in her way. As 
she woke from her first awe and amazement, 
Agnes began to find out the ludicrous side of 
her new fame. It was all very well to like 
the book; there was some reason in that, 
the young author admitted candidly ; but 
surely those people must expect something 
very different from the reality, who were 
about to besiege Mrs. Edgerley for introduo- 
tions to ‘‘ me!” 

However, it was very easy to forget this 
_ of the subject in returning to this 
awn of social patronage, and in anticipat- 
ing the invitation they had received. Mrs. 
Atheling, too, was somewhat disappointed 
that they had made so little acquaintance 
with Mr. Burlington, and could scarcel 
even describe him, how he looked or what 
he said. Mr. Burlington had quite gone 
down in the estimation of the girls. His 
lady client had entirely eclipsed, over- 
shadowed, and taken the glory out of the 
ublisher. The talk was all of Mrs. Edger- 
ey, her beauty, her kindness, her great 
house, her approaching party.. They 
already to be agitated about this, remember- 
ing with terror the important article of 
dress, and the simple nature and small vari- 
ety of their united wardrobe. Before they 
had been an hour at home, Miss Willsie 
made an abrupt and sudden visit from Kil- 
liecrankie Lodge, to ascertain all about the 
extraordinary apparition of the carriage, 
and to find out where the girls had been; 
and it did not lessen their own excitement 
to discover the extent of the commotion 
which they had caused in Bellevue. The 
only drawback was, that a second ‘telling of 
the story was not practicable for the instrue- 
tion and advantage of Papa — for, for the 
first time in a dozen years, Mr. Atheling, all 
by himself, and solitary, was away from 
home. 





No sooner did the use of glass become gen- 
eral, than windows began to expand, first into 
broader single lights, and next into two, in- 
cluded in the sweep of one common arch. But 
I conceive the introduction of painted glass to 
have suggested the necessity of widely ramified 
windows, first, perhaps, for the purpose of dis- 
playing an extended surface of vivid coloring, 
or a larger group of historical figures;  ; 
secondly, in order to compensate, by a wider 
surface, for the quantity of light excluded b 
their tints. This idea, which I never met wi 
before, is confirmed by chronology. The earliest 
stained glass which we read of, at least in the 
north of England, was in the possession of the 
Monks of Rivaulx, about 1140. At this precise 
period, the narrow single lights began to ex- 


pand, and as the use of it grew more and more 
est ng the surfaces of windows became by 

egrees wider and more diversified. — Whita- 
ker’s Loidis et Elmete. 





I rank the Normans when they settled in 
France had no women with them, otherwise 
they would not so soon have lost their own lan- 
guage. And that most of the higher orders 
when they came to England brought wives, or 
sent to Normandy for them, — otherwise the 
Saxon language could not have been first super- 
seded and then melted into our mixed speech. 





Henry I. applied the measure of his own arm 
to correct the false ell of the traders, and en- 





joined it throughout England. 
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From The New York Tribune. 

THE WYANDOT CAVE OF INDIANA. 

Souruern Indiana is a land of subterranean 

laces. Numerous caverns, varying in 
length from a few yards to many miles, are 
found in the counties of Harrison, Crawford, 
Orange, Lawrence and Washington. Some 
of these have been explored, but many still 
remain, with their mysteries unrevealed, 
sacred to silence and darkness. 

The most remarkable one yet discovered is 
called the *‘ Wyandot Cave.’’. This has, in 

t to beauty and size, but one superior in 
the world, the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. 

The appellation of “* Wyandot”’ is given 
in honor of the tribe of Indians bearing the 
same name. I doubt if the Wyandots ever 
beheld the cave which is called after them. 
Their home lay further north. However 
this may be, it is certain that some tribe of 
Indians made this, in days of yore, their 
pee of abode or retreat. There are spots 

within the cavern where, evidently, large 
fires have been kindled, at some unknown 
time. Poles, cut from the white oak tree 
and the pawpaw, are found lying in piles 
here and there. Footprints, also, on the 
yielding yet enduring clay, are pointed out, 
which, from their peculiar shape and succes- 
sion, are thought to mark the ancient visits 
of the Red Man. A few Indian implements 
of war, such as arrow-heads and spear-heads, 
have also been occasionally found. 

The entrance to the cave is situated on the 
farm of Mr. Henry P. Rothrock, in Craw- 
ford County, five miles north-east from 
Leavenworth, a small town on the Ohio 
River. It is halfa mile distant from Great 
Blue River (former) valled W yandot River), 
and about 120 fee. above its level. The 
mouth is reached after ascending a lofty hill 
by a steep, winding path. The surroundin 
scenery is very picturesque, reminding one 0 
some of the wild regions of New England. 

The geological formation in which Wyan- 
dot Cave occurs is the mountain limestone, 
famous everywhere for its cavernous struc- 
ture. It is in this formation also that we 
find the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, Weir’s 
Cave of Virginia, the Grotto of Adelsberg in 
Styria and the Grotto of Antiparos in Greece. 

he a in whose company the writer 
visited the Wyandot Cave, in the month of 
September, consisted of three ladies and four 
gentlemen. Provided with candles and fire- 
works, we passed the outer door about 1 
o’clock p, u. A light breeze blew out of 
the cave, but not sufficiently strong to extin- 
ish our candles. Ona very warm day, it 
is said, this breeze is increased almost to a 
©, while in the Winter the wind blows 

to instead of out from the cave. 

The contrast between the warm air of the 





upper world and the cold air of the subter. 
ranean affected us at first very strongly. 
But our systems soon accommodated them- 
selves to the change. The uniform tem 

ture of the cave is 53° Fahrenheit — 6° 
colder than Mammoth Cave. The atmos 
phere is remarkably pure and exhilarating. 
Qur lights burned clearly and steadily every- 
where. Carbonic acid and other noxious 
we were entirely absent, even from the 
owest + This great — of atmosphere 
is partly to be accounted for, I think, by the 
presence of extensive beds of nitre. The 
nitrogen, which is consumed in the forma- 
tion of nitrate of lime, must have its propor- 
tion of free oxygen disengaged — thus charg- 
ing the air witha larger supply of this ex- 
hilarating principle. It is my that nothin: 
ever decays here. We were shown, indeed, 
the remains of an opossum which had been 
here ever since the cave was discovered, and 
perhaps for a hundred years before. 

A part of the cave has been known ever 
since 1820. This is called the ‘‘ old’ cave, 
The ‘* new” cave was discovered in 1851. 
Of the former I shall say but little ; to the 
latter I devoted most attention. 

Much of the limestone, especially in the 
old cave, is highly magnesian. From this 
has been deposited vast quantities of the 
sulphate of magnesia (Epsom salt). Dr. 
Adams of Corplen, who was the former 
owner of the cave, once drove a thriving 
business here, in the manufacture of this 
salt and saltpetre. Lumps of the sulphate 
of magnesia are sometimes found, Ne 
from one to ten pounds. The earth yiel 
from four to twenty pounds to the bushel, 
and the salt is of the best quality. The old 
cave has many fine halls and passages; but 
the most remarkable thing is ‘‘ The Pillar 
of the Constitution.” This is a splendid 
stalactitic column, fifteen feet in diameter, 
and twenty-five feet high. It is regularly 
reeded from top to bottom, and resembles a 
vast petrified fountain. This beautiful and 
stately pillar stands in the centre of the 
‘* Circle of the Union,” as if to support its 
immense vaulted roof. 

The extreme length of the old cave is three 
miles, and it extends generally in a north- 
ward direction. It is not much visited now. 
Most persons are impatient to behold the 
greater wonders and richer beauties which 
lie beyond the second door. Yet, were those 
still unknown, the scenes of the old cave 
would amply reward a visit. 

There are two modes of entrance to the 
new cave: one is by the second door, three- 
fourths of a mile from the main entrance; 
the other is through an entrance known as 
‘“‘ Rothrock’s Straits,” half a mile beyond. 
Passing through the second door, we entered 
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‘ Bats’ Lodge’’—a low, smoke-stained 
apartment, where, in Winter, the bats as- 
semble in vast numbers. Climbing ‘* The 
Rugged Mount,” we reached “* Coon’s Coun- 
cil Ehamber,? just beyond which the cave 
branches into two grand avenues — one lead- 
ing southward three miles, and terminatin 
in ‘‘ Hovey’s Point,’”’ the other northwar 
four miles, and closing with ‘ Butler’s 
Point.’’ Thus the entire length of the cave, 
from Point to Point, is precisely seven miles. 
But, including the various avenues, the dis- 
covered portion amounts to twenty miles. 
These distances, and all the others I shall 
mention, are from actual measurement. 

Leaving the southern branch, we 
ceeded in a north-east direction, over ‘‘ 
Difficulty,”’ to the most sublime apartment 
in all this Temple of Silence, viz., ‘‘ The 
Grand Dome and Monument Mountain.” 
This dome has hardly its superior for size 
and beauty in the world. Standing on the 
summit of the mountain, which is 175 feet 
high, we looked upward; but the top was 
veiled in black darkness ; we cast our glance 
around us, and the same unillumined night 
lay beyond the dim light of our lamps. It 
was only after we had ignited our fire-works 
that we could see, far above us, the bending 
arch of this majestic temple rising 245 feet 
from the base of the mountain; while 
around us extended a circular wall 1,000 
feet in circumference. Within this rotunda 
the ancient Pantheon _— be placed, or 
Saint Paul’s of London find ample room. 
The dome is closed at the top by a smooth, 
elliptical slab beautifully fringed by broad, 
leaf-like, curling stalactites, bearing a close 
resemblance to the ornamental foliage of the 
acanthus. The summit of the mountain is 
a gigantic stalagmite 120 feet in circumfer- 
ence, rising in three points, respectively six, 
five, and three feet high. hese, when 
viewed from the mountain’s base, resemble 
three persons clad in pure white. Hence 
the name, ‘‘ Monument Mount.”’ 

At the further end of the Grand Dome is 
a most delicious spring. Here we left our 
basket of provisions, designing to take our 
evening repast beside these pure waters as 
we should return from our rambles. 

It is often repeated that is but a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous. Thus it was 
here but a step from the “ Dome ”’ to the 
‘* Auger-Hole.”’ This last is a narrow, 
cylindrical passage, but twenty inches in 
diameter. Woe to the corpulent man who 
enters therein! Many a visitor has been 
compelled to make this the end of his jour- 
ney. Kind Nature, however, had been me?- 
ciful to the members of our party ; and we 
all passed safely through, the difficulties of 
the way merely furnishing us food for 
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merriment. We presently entered the 
‘‘ White Cloud Room ’’—a beautiful hall, 
the ceiling of which bears a fanciful resem- 
blance to massive, snowy clouds. ‘+ The 


Bishop’s Rostrum ”’ lies a little beyond this, 
and is in the shape of a pulpit — being 


formed of a stalagmite of pure white 
sum. The “ Gortloan Vault” is a Lee, 
arched room, the walls of which appear 
tinged with a delicate blue. 

assing many fine halls and avenues, 
christened with sounding names adapted to 
the tastes of all classes, we reached the 
‘¢ Crawfish Spring ’’— so named because in 
it are tound very peculiar, white, eyeless 
crawfish. We were so fortunate as to secure 
some of its curious inhabitants, which we 
took with us for further examination. 

Directly above this spring lay the 
entrance to the Wabash avenue. This 
extends further north than any other ave- 
nue. Three of us were ambitious to see the 
end of the cave. So, climbing with diffi- 
culty to the entrance, we passed for nearl 
a mile in a stooping posture. Beyond this 
the roof was much higher, and in a quarter 
of a mile the cave ends abruptly in a high 
and wide room called ‘ Butler’s Point.’’ 
We probably stood where no mortal had 
stood before. We were discoverers. The 
floor of this room is composed of a 
fine and solid clay. Here we obtained some 
beautiful acicular crystals of gypsum, and 
some of the sulphate of magnesia, fine as 
the softest hair; also we found some bril- 
liant rosettes of curved crystals of gypsum, 
called by Dr. Locke of Cincinnati ‘* Oulo- 
philites,’’ or curled-leaf stone. 

Joining the rest of our party at the Craw- 
fish Spring, we retraced our way, varying it 
by an occasional excursion into some wind- 
ing avenue, or by passing around some cave- 
encircled island. Our path was diversified 
by rugged hills, rocky passes, dry beds of 
defunct streams, and by smooth plains cov- 
ered thick with nitrous earth. Strangers 
not unfrequently lose their way amid these 
varied and novel passages. A curious aneo- 
dote is told about a man who was lost in the 
cave for just twenty hours. His light had 
expired ; still he thought he would wind up 
his watch once every twenty-four hours. 
This he did five times during his wanderings 
in the dark, lengthening out his twen 
hours into five days! Thus darkness, soli- 
tude, and terror lend leaden wings to Time. 

Re-threading the ‘* Auger-Hole,’’ we 
reached the beautiful spring and Grand 
Dome. Here we dispatched our evening 
meal, seated on broad slabs of stone. Our 
exercise had given us keen appetites, and we 
feasted as heartily as though we were above 
ground instead of 400 feet below its surface. 
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It was about 7 1-2 o’clock when we 
emerged from the cave. The sun had just 
d behind the western hills, and the 
stars were in the quiet skies. It seemed as 
though the Grecian fable were true, and we 
had actually been visiting another, a subter- 
ranean, world. The warm outer air, which 
at noon we had left with such reluctance, 
now seemed hot and suffocating. We, as 
well as the face of Nature, appeared to have 
undergone a change. 

Early in the morning of the following 
day we were again at the cave’s mouth, pre- 
pared for further exploration. Having on 
the previous day seen most of the interest- 
ing points of the northern branch, we 
resolved to-day to explore the mysteries of 
that which led toward the south. 

The first apartment we entered was ‘‘ The 
Dining-Room ;”’ similar to and adjoining 
this was the ‘‘ Drawing-Room.”’ These 
were plain, unornamented halls, of a large 
size, regular in shape, and having ceilings 
as flat and smooth as though finished by a 

lasterer. Beyond these the cave again 
fivides and the two branches, having pur- 
sued separate courses for about a mile, unite 
again — thus encircling what is called ‘* The 
Continent.” Here we took the western 
branch, — designing to visit the eastern as 
we returned. 

Soon we entered ‘‘ The Wyandots’ Grand 
Council-Room ’’ — sufficiently ample, one 
would almost believe, to hold the whole 
tribe. This we illuminated with Roman 
candles. It is about 150 feet high and 250 
in diameter. Many beautiful stalactites and 
—o are here found. Ascending the 
rough and toilsome ‘“ Hill of Science,” we 
passed within a sublime amphitheatre called 
the ‘‘ Hall of Representatives.”” This ap- 
proaches in size the Grand Dome which ex- 
cited our admiration so strongly yesterday. 
Passing the ‘ Alligator’? and ‘ Hippopo- 
tamus’”’ rocks, so called from a fancied like- 
ness to those creatures, we presented ourselves 
before ‘The Throne.’ This beautiful and 
singular /usus nature is formed of stalac- 
tites, which shoot over in graceful curves, 
yniting their delicate, leafy points to form a 
splendid canopy, and stalagmites, which, 
rising from below in more solid masses, con- 
stitute the body of the throne. The base is 
encircled with an ornate fringe of drooping 
leaves, while the sides are adorned with lilies 
and white roses. Victoria herself could 
desire no richer throne. The approach is 
rendered very slippery by the water which 
falls from the ‘‘ Cascades ’’ near by; yet we 
all gratified ourselves by a seat in the chair 
of royalty. We found it would hold two 
very comfortably. 
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About a mile beyond this is the ‘‘ Diamond 
Avenue,”’ where the eye is dazzled by a pro- 
fusion of lustrous crystals, which shine upon 
the walls and lie scattered on the floor. These 
assume Many curious ser to account for 
which has tly troubled mineralogists. 
Some resemble gorgeous flowers of every 
kind ; others look like rich clusters of grapes 
half-hidden among the ceful leaves. 
Beyond this room of wonderful forms we 
came to “The Flint-Pit,’’ where you see, 
lying far below, shining black masses of 
hornstone. Near this is ‘‘ The Sieve,’’ 
through which, in rainy seasons, the water 
pours in great abundance. 

Going a little farther, we came to ‘‘ Hovey’s 
Point’? — the southern termination of the 
cave. In reaching this place, we must have 
passed under the Great Blue River, and a 

roached very near to the Ohio itself. Te 

as been suggested that this cave may con- 
tinue, by some unknown passage, in a south- 
ern direction, until it connects with the 
extensive Mammoth Cave of Kentucky. To 
one who has travelled for many miles under 
ground, the idea does not seem unworthy of 
consideration. We soon acquire the feeling, 
having been checked at so many points, and 
yet having pursued our way for miles beyond, 
that there is no point at which we can safely 
say, ‘‘ Lo! the end!” 

On our way back, we passed to the east 
of the Continent, paying a flying visit to 
the Fairy Grotto, Neptune’s Retreat, and 
Hermit’s Cell. Then we entered the Sep- 
ulchre, where the great roof of rock hung in 
massive folds from a height of 30 or 40 feet to 
within a few inches of the floor. ‘ Purga- 
tory’ lay beyond the Sepulchre. Here we 
were compelled to go through a long passage 
not more than two or three feet high. But 
we were amply repaid for all our toil when 
we entered the ‘‘ Pillared Palace.’’ This is 
a large hall, but only about fifteen feet high. 
It is, however, one of the most beautiful sights 
on which I ever feasted my vision. Here the 
stalactites of pure white stone lengthen their 
arms until they clasp the snowy stalagmites 
rising from below — thus forming solid but 
graceful pillars, which seem to yield support 
to the ponderous roof above. These pillars 
a cmt with festoons of leaves and 
clusters of purple ; 

We bed abe oe te most elegant halls, 
beautiful avenues, and stupendous domes of 
this immense subterranean palace, where 
Night holds her uninterrupted court. Yet, 
as we passed forth from the cool, exhilarat- 
ing air of the cave and its pleasant and novel 

nes, we could not repress a feeling of sor- 
row that we must forsake, perhaps forever, 
so much that is beautiful and sublime. 
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From The New Monthly Magazine. 


TRAVELS IN THE CENTRAL PARTS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA.* 


M. Francis pe Casretnav, chief of an ex- 
pedition sent by the late Louis Philippe to ex- 
plore the interior of South America, is known 
as the author of a work on the United States 
and upon the Silurian system of North 
America. So highly were his talents asa 
naturalist and geographer esteemed by the 
enterprising but turbulent republic, that he 
was offered a diplomatic appointment at Lima ; 
but having, as a preliminary step, to solicit 
the permission of his own government, the 
king, who always manifested great interest in 
geographical discoveries, reproached the 
young naturalist with what he called his de- 
sertion, and offered him the charge, which he 
enthusiastically accepted, of a scientific ex- 
pedition into the most central and the least 
known parts of Central America. The events 
of February, 1848, prevented the immediate 
publication of the results of these explora- 
tions, which were carried on from the year 
1843 to 1844; but what is designated as the 
“ Histoire du Voyage,’ communicated by the 
author from Bahia, where he is now acting 
as French consul, and corrected by Dr. Wed- 
dell, who, with M. de Castelnau, M. d’Osery, 
mining engineer, and M. Emile Deville, a 
naturalist, constituted the leading members 
of the expedition, has at length made its ap- 
pearance in the goodly shape of six octavo 
volumes. 

From these lengthy but interesting details 
we gather that the expedition left Brest on 
the 30th of April, 1843, and, after touching 
at Teneriffe and Gorea, landed at Rio on the 
18th of June. We have so recently sketched 
the social condition of the metropolis of Brazil 
from the pages of a clever-observing American 
tourist, that we need not return to the subject 
on the present occasion — the more especially 
as such of the pages of M. de Castelnau’s 
voluminous work as are taken up with an 
account of Rio Janeiro bear reference mainly 
to botanical excursions made in the environs, 
to zoological and geological facts, and to 
agriculture and the state and progress of the 
public establishments. 

A severe illness, contracted during there pre- 

* Expédition dans les Parties Centrales de l’Amérique 
du Sud, de Rio de Janeiro a Lima et de Lima au Para ; 
executee par Ordre du Gouvernement Francais pendant les 


annees 1843 a 1844, sous la Direction de Francis de Cas- 
telnau. Histoire du Voyage. 





liminary excursions, accelerated the departure 
of the expedition, M. de Castelnau having 
been recommended to exchange the heated 
and unwholesome atmosphere of the city for 
the cooler air of the mountains of Estrella, 
where he took up his quarters fora short 
time in a rickety hut, without windows to the 
frames, yet belonging to the emperor, who 
has since converted the site into the so-called 
city of Petropolis. Our naturalist was de- 
lighted with the change, his health improv- 
ing rapidly. Vegetation was also vigorous 
and various, presenting more than one-half 
different species from what are met with in 
the environs of Rio. Palms were less abun- 
dant, but arborescent ferns moreso; and here 
they met, for the first time, with the Brazilan 
pine. Birds and insects were also much more 
numerous than on the shores of the bay. At 
this elevation they were also not so much an- 
noyed by musquitoes, but, in exchange, they 
were attacked by the carapato, or tick, a 
kind of spider (Ixodes), which burrows itself 
into the skin. 

After a short delay at Sambambaya they 
got on to the fazenda, or farm, of Magé, 
where they first heard the ferrador, a gigantic 
toad that made night dismal, notwithstand- 
ing the innumerable fire-flies and glow- 
worms. These Brazilian fazendas, farms or 
villages, present all pretty nearly the same 
appearance: one or two private residences, a 
chapel, a venda or public-house, a rancho, 
the caravanserai of South America, and half 
a dozen huts. Our traveller’s route lay 
beyond this, through mountain forests, inter- 
rupted here and there by running streams, 
which formed charming cascades. The road 
itself was execrable. A descent of five leagues 
led them to the banks of Parahyba, which 
they crossed in a bark to the town of same 
name. This little town barely consisted of a 
hundred one-storied houses; nor would it 
have scarcely any commerce but that it lay 
on the way to the mines. There are, how- 
ever, plantations of cocoas, coffee, sugar, and 
maize around. The Parahyba is a tributary 
to the Parahybuna, which divides the prov- 
ince of Rio Janeiro from that of Minas 
Geraes. Both rivers flowed amid dark rocks 
of granite and gneiss. The bridges had 
been destroyed in the insurrection of 1842, 
but were at that time being rebuilt, and a 
tax equal to about five shillings was levied 


for permission to cross, government placing 
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obstacles upon intercourse in new regions 
where such ought in every way possible to 
be facilitated. 

The province of Minas Geraes is celebrated 
throughout the world for its mineral riches. 
Unfortunately, absorbed in the acquisition 
of these, the inhabitants have left the land in 
asad state of neglect. Advancing into the 
province, our travellers exchanged the splendid 
forest-scenery of Rio for the campos of the 
great upland of Minas Geraes. These s0- 
called campos were in reality hilly, and cov- 
ered with an herbaceous vegetation, diversified 
by the lilac flowers of a dwarf Melastoma, 
the roseate hues of a Pavonia, and the yellow 
or scarlet blossoms of several pretty legum- 
inous plants. There were also here and there 
oases of forests, chiefly of Araucarias, the 
splendid pines of South America. 

At the commencement of these uplands is 
the town,of Barbacena, the chief place of a 
district, which contains 18,000 souls, includ- 
ing the negroes of the fazendas. The town 
itself contains 4000 souls, has two or three 
streets, as many churches, and a detestable 
hostelry. From this region, about 1180 yards 
above the level of the sea, the Parahybuna, 
the La Plata, and the Rio San Francisco, all 
flowing in different directions, take their 
origin. Our travellers added many beautiful 
birds to their collections here, and several 
snakes; among others, a pretty coral serpent 
and two kinds of jararac—a triganocephalous 
snake, the most dangerous in Brazil. Am- 
phisbenes, or two-headed serpents, were met 
with even in the houses. An exceedingly 
pretty frog was also captured, green, with a 
yellow belly, orange and blue spots on its 
flanks, and feet veined like marble. The 
main resources of the expedition in regard to 
diet were black haricots, manioc flour, the 
tubercles of a Dioscorea, called in the coun- 
try cara, and which take the place of pota- 
toes; and preserves, which it is the local 
custom to eat with salt cheese. 

Beyond Barbacena they had the same un- 
dulating campos, with what our naturalist 
appropriately designates as bouquets de foréts. 
The high road to Ouro Petro was at times 
only to. be distinguished by the traces of 
mules’ footsteps. The little town of Queluz 
lay on the way to the metropolis of the min- 
ing district, and before reaching the latter 

place a dangerous and difficult ascent of the 
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mit, vegetation was so magnificent that Dr. 
Weddell, the botanist of the expedition, re- 
mained behind to collect. Topazes and 
ther precious stones are met with in these 
mountains. 
Ouro Preto, formerly called Villa Rica, 
and still so designated in the latest maps in 
our possession, is built upon the most ir 
regular ground that can possibly be imagined. 
The president of Minas Geraes resided in a 
palace which resembled a feudal castle, and 
was defended by three guns of small calibre. 
The mining population is given to frequent 
insurrections against the existing authorities. 
The province was at that very time divided 
into two factions, the Caramurus, or Imperi- 
alists, and the Chimangos, or Liberals, who 
carried on a furious warfare against one an- 
other. The temperature in the city, at an 
elevation of some 1600 feet above the level of 
the sea, was quite European, and the society 
very agreeable. The only drawbacks to the 
agreeableness of the place were, that the in- 
habitants were always letting off crackers, or 
howling in little knots before a Madonna at 
the corner of the streets. We have seen that 
at Rio they were obliged to get rid of these 
pious excesses by summary proceedings. The 
population of Ouro Preto amounts to from 
11,000 to 12,000 souls, among whom 600 
slaves. There were formerly 30,000, among 
whom 6000 negroes. At that time the pay 
of the slaves engaged in mining operations 
was only 80 reis, it is now 400 reis per day. 

After sundry excursions to the mining 
towns around Ouro Preto, our travellers 
quitted that city on the 17th of December. 
While there, one of the party, who was very 
zealous in ornithological pursuits, brought in 
two birds in triumph. They turned out to 
be domestic pea-hens. On the 19th, after a 
very fatiguing mountain ascent, the expedi- 
tion arrived at the English mines of Catta 
Branca, at the foot of the peak of Itabiri— 
among the richest in Brazil. The establish- 
ment is described as having a thorough Eng- 
lish aspect. Houses remarkable for their 
exceeding cleanliness, with little flower-gar- 
dens in front; 450 slaves are employed, and 
they were remarkable for their healthy and 
robust appearance. They are, indeed, well 
cared for, and kept in airy and cleanly 
homes. 

On the 22nd, they started for the mines 





mountains had to be effected, At the sum- 


of Morro Velho, through a difficult country 
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Some misunderstanding caused their reception 
here to be less hospitable than at Catta 
Branca, but the arrival of the superintendent 
—a Mr. Herring —set matters right, and 
they were at length received ‘‘ like old friends 
by a charming family, of whom,”’ says M. de 
Castelnau, ‘‘I shall always preserve a pleas- 
ant remembrance.” The mines of Morro 
Velho are the only ones in Brazil that return 
an interest to the shareholders. 

From Morro Velho to Sabara was one con- 
tinuous descent. Here they were received 
with a feudal hospitality by the Baron de 
Sabara. Pushing his adherenceof old customs 
to an extreme, the veteran grandee insisted 
upon M. de Castelnau being waited upon by 
his three sons. The town of Sabara is nearly 
a league in length, and contains a population 
of 4500 souls. Here they witnessed a negro 
masquerade, annually performed, of an elec- 
tion of a King of Congo; among the mas- 
queraders was one who was dressed in an 
English soldier’s red coat. He was the chief 
musician. Some insubordination having 
manifested itself at this place among the fol- 
lowers of the expedition, M. de Castelnau was 
obliged to have two of its members imprisoned. 
Some of the gold ore they examined here was 
of incredible richness. It came from the 
mine of Taquaral, lately ceded to an English 
company for £20,000 sterling and 5 per 
cent. of the produce. At the baron’s table 
they first tasted some new fruits, among 
which fruto do conde, with the flavor of per- 
fumed cream. 

On the 8th of January, 1844, the expedi- 
tion left Sabara for Curral del Rey, a pretty 
village in the midst of woods, and having a 
beautiful mountain prospect. Here they 
added several very pretty humming-birds to 
their collection. They were detained for a 
few days by some of their mules going astray ; 
and it speaks well for the inhabitants that 
they purchased one, although it could not 
be found. On the 11th, the expedition was 
on its way again, only to be detained again 
at Capella Nova by the animals running away. 
At Bicas, where they arrived on the 14th, it 
was the turn of the inhabitants to run away. 
They mistook the expedition for a recruiting 
party. At this village goitre was endemic : 
not an inhabitant was exempt from this fright- 
ful affliction. They began to be afflicted at 
the age of two or three years. Luckily, the 
inhabitants of the mountains are so ac- 
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customed to it, that a girl who had not a 
goitre would find it difficult to obtain a hus- 
band. As to the cause, it is as unknown 
here as in the Alps or Pyrenees ; luckily it 
is not accompanied in Brazil by cretinism. 

Morro de Matheus Lemé, a large village 
with a pretty church, led the way to Palatina, 
where they arrived on the 16th, after an 
arduous journey in the rain, one of the mules 
breaking its back. At As Guardas they fell 
in with a Frenchman, who declared that he 
had travelled from New York to Peru on a 
railway 1700 leagues in extent! On the 
20th, they arrived at the small town of 
Pitangui, the inhabitants of which were busy 
celebrating the feast of San Sebastian. On 
the 2lst, they passed the Rio Para by a 
bridge, raised upon natural piles of dark- 
colored rock, and on the 28th they crossed 
the Rio San Francisco by boats. Although 
not yet the bad season of the year, all the 
people at the ferry were suffering from inter- 
mittent fever. 

Hastening away from the banks of this 
pernicious stream, the expedition advanced 
across extensive campos, where they first fell 
in with the nandu— the ostrich of the 
country. They were now getting into regions 
where strangers were rare; and when they 
came to a farm or village, the jaundiced peas- 
ants pointed at them and laughed, just as M. 
de Castelnau says the French peasants do at 
the monkeys in the Jardin des Plantes. At 
one of these villages a child brought them a 
giant crane that he had caught with the lasso. 
On the 8th of February they arrived at the 
small town of Patrocinio, where they rested 
themselves a few days: their average rate of 
travelling at this time does not appear to have 
exceeded three leagues, or eight or nine miles 

er day. 

On the 14th they quitted Patrocinio for 
the Aldea of Santa. Anna, where it was said 
they would find a colony of Indians, but it 
had nothing Indian in it but its name, and 
very little copper blood flowed in the veins of 
its actual inhabitants. Beyond this they 
came to the picturesque banks of the Rio das 
Velhas, the principal affluent of the Parana- 
hyba, where they obtained a rich harvest of 
curious birds, insects, and plants. Here they 
also visited the magnificent waterfall of the 
Rio das Fornas, but vegetation was so dense 
that they could not succeed in reaching the 





foot of the fall after two hours’ ineffectual at- 
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tempts. The fall was about sixty-three yards 
in depth by sixteen in width, and was situated 
in the midst of a virgin forest, the waters 
tumbling into a vast basin formed by gigantic 
masses of rock. : 

On the 22nd, by dint of making longer 
journeys, they reached the banks of the Rio 
Paranahyba, which divides the province of 
Minas Geraes from that of Goyaz. Here 
they spent a day obtaining specimens of 
parrots, herons, and other beautiful birds. 
Butterflies were so numerous that they gave 
to the little muddy spots on the banks of the 
river the appearance of a colored carpet. 
After crossing the stream, their way lay 
through a dense forest, the road obstructed, 
as had been frequently the case previously, by 
frightful pitfalls. At Catalao, a little town 
of two thousand inhabitants, and the first 
they reached in the province of Goyaz, they 
were received by the governor of the district 
—one Colonel Roque —a tall, thin person- 
age, all in blue, and with a blue straw hat, 
nearly a yard in diameter. This governor 
neld a court every evening of negroes and 
mulattoes, who compared their chief to Caesar 
and Napoleon. The great man acknowledged 
each extravagance of the kind by a graceful 
bow of the head. The inhabitants, seeing 
that our travellers collected owls and bats, as 
well as other ornithological curiosities, had a 
battue in their church, where, for a quarter 
of an hour, nothing was heard but the firing 
of guns. 

Having heard that the president of the 
province of Goyaz was about to take his de- 
parture for Rio Janeiro, M. de Castelnau 
started in advance of the caravan to the city 
of the same name. Situated in the midst of 
wooded mountains, Goyaz is one of the pretti- 
est towns in Brazil. The houses, generally 
of one story, are well built and very white ; 
the streets are wide and clean, although badly 
paved, and the squares are spacious. The 
cathedral and churches would not disgrace a 
European city. The population amounts to 
from seven to eight thousand inhabitants, 
among whom but few negroes. Close by 
flows the Rio Vermelho, a tributary to the 
Araguay, renowned for its auriferous sands. 
At this place women are regarded with almost 
as much jealousy as in the East, being kept 
as much as possible within doors, and when 

they go out they are obliged to cover their 
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of the ladies, however, wore black hats 
adorned with feathers. Men and women alike 
pass their time in religious festivities and pro- 
cessions, to which, like most other Brazilians, 
they are passionately addicted, and in this 
remote town, some fifteen hundred miles from 
the capital, to an excess that even astonished 
their co-religionaries of the Gallican Church. 
After a false start on the 28th of April, 
discomfited by the breaking loose of the ani- 
mals, a real one was effected on the 3rd of 
May. As the expedition had now to travel 
through countries inhabited by Indians, it 
was accompanied by a party of soldiery, sent 
for its protection by the Governor of Goyaz, 
and these licentious men-at-arms gave them 

selves up to many excesses on the way. On 
the 6th they arrived at the Aldea of Carretao, 
inhabited by Christian Indians of the tribe of 
Chavantes; among them, also, were some 
wild Indians, upon whose breasts were ag 
many incisions as they had killed and eaten 
enemies. The expedition here increased its 
numbers by the addition of four Indian 
warriors. Horses, cattle, and human beings 
alike suffered at this Indian village from the 
bite of a small bat, that kept close to the 
ground in flying, and attacked all living 
things it met with asleep. The expedition 
also suffered much from the carrapatos, and 
a still more disagreeable insect, called the 
borrachudo, which covered the body in 
myriads, filling the eyes, ears, and nostrils. 
At the next station, called Crixas, they saw 
@ negro pulling away with all his might at a 
large bell in front of the church. Upon ask- 
ing wherefore he was indulging in this violent 
exercise, he said it was in honor of the arrival 
of illustrious strangers. They were now in 


had a mantle manufactured at Goyaz from 
their skins, which so terrified his mule, M. 
de Castelnau relates, that he ran away when- 
ever the doctor attempted to mount him, and 
would be running yet, if he had not been ex- 
hausted by sheer fatigue. A splendid owl 
was shot in the interior of the cathedral of 
Crixas. Beyond this place their way lay 
through gloomy forests, tenanted by splendid 
parrots, or aras, as the French called them, 
little monkeys called ouistitis, and numerous 
other living things. On the Ilth they 


caught a young mulatto in the woods, who 
had run away from his parents, and who, be- 





faces in part with a white kerchief. Some 


ing in great dread of the Indians, begged to 


the country of jaguars, and Dr. Weddell had” 
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be allowed to join the expedition, to which he 
acted as a valuable guide at a time of great 
need. Some of the party partook of the flesh 
of the great vulture, called urubu, on this 
part of the journey, but they never returned 
to it, not even in periods of the greatest suf- 
fering from hunger. On the 13th the road 
became almost utterly impassable from pit- 
falls and young bamboos. When there was 
water, the mud was covered with the impres- 
sions of the feet of tigers‘and tapirs. At 
length, on the 14th, they arrived at Salinas, 
a village on the Aragusy, at which they were 
to exchange mules for boats, in order to de- 
scend the course of that great river. The ex- 
pedition had so increased in numbers, by this 
time, that the tail is described as still lost in 
the forest whilst its head was defiling into the 
chief square of the village. The garrison 
was in arms; and the commandant in his 
uniform, and the priest in his surplice, were 
at the head of the population, while the 
sound of guns and crackers, mingled with the 
peals of bells and the shouts of Indians, her- 
alded the arrival of the Naturalists and of 
their motley crew. The population of Salinas 
was, with the exception of the commandant, 
a lieutenant, and the curé, composed entirely 
of Christian Indians. There was also here a 
party of wild Carajas Indians, who had lately 
arrived from the forests of the Araguay. 
Preparations for the descent of the river, 
the number of boats requisite, and the provis- 
ioning of so large a party, detained the ex- 
pedition for some time at this village, which 
derives its name from some saline clays that 
effloresce in the autumnal season. On the 
2nd of June a general review was held of the 
men forming the expedition: they amounted 
to forty-five. The nates recalled the bright 
days of Portuguese chivalry. There were 
among them Mascarenhas, Magalhaes, Sas, 
Gamas, and Albuquerques, with a dozen Chris- 
tian and family adjuncts ; but as to the per- 
sons, alas! how was the chivalry of Portugal 
misrepresented! On the 9th, the boats being 
ready, they were duly christened, and the ex- 
pedition started amidst the discharge of mus- 
ketry, the shouts of men and women, and 
the blessings of the primitive old curé. No 
sooner out in the stream, than, what was far 
more curious and interesting, they saw that 
its surface was ever and anon disturbed by 
the dorsal fin of some enormous fish ; that a 
fresh-water dolphin, called dote in the country, 
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threw out jets of water, and that on the 
muddy banks lay slumbering many a mon- 
strous cayman. ‘The start was on the Crixas, 
but they debouched into the noble Araguay 
the same evening. This fine river, with its 
tranquil mass of waters, had a truly magnifi- 
cent aspect. It was not less than five hun- 
dred yards in width, but in parts much ob- 
structed by islands. They encamped upon 
one of these for the night, the adjacent shores 
being covered with birds of varied and beauti- 
ful plumage. It was a delightful thing next 
morning not to have to wait till thé mules 
were brought in and loaded. There was 
nothing but to embark a few utensils and 
float down with the stream, not some three 
or four leagues, but ten or twelve at a stretch, 


and that through the most varied and mag=)\gy" “ 


nificent forest, rock, and water scenery that - 
can be imagined, alive also with all the 
strangest forms of tropical life. The effect of 
these great interior rivers of South America, 
as De Humboldt long ago remarked, is that 
of the shores of the sea. ‘The mass of 
waters which surrounded us,’”” says M. de 
Castelnau, on arriving at the great island of 
Bananal, or Santa Anna, “‘ and the sandy 
beach upon which we were reposing, would 
have led me to suppose that we were upon 
the shores of the sea, and the animals that 
crowded round us rendered the illusion still 
more perfect ; most of them, indeed, belonged 
to genera that were exclusively marine ; such 
were the dolphins, already noticed ; such also 
were the gulls, the cormorants, and other 
wading and swimming birds, that never 
ceased flying in circles over our heads.” 
There were three kinds of caymans, or croco- 
diles, in the Araguay ; the largest and most 
ferocious was distinguished by its yellow 
throat; another, the jacaré preto, had a 
white belly and yellowish white spots on the 
sides of the body, and was from four to five 
yards in length ; the third, the jacaré tinga, 
was veined black and yellow on the back, and 
only two yardsin length. The principal fish 
were the pirarucu, the pirara, and other ill- 
looking but good-tasted Silurians, among 
which was also the gymnotus electricus. The 
pirarucu, or giant vatres, is one of the prin- 
cipal fish in the tributaries of the Amazon, 
where he delights most in the bottom of lakes 
that communicate with the river, but comes 
up to the surface at times, when he is har- 
pooned. The second day of the navigation 
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of the Araguay, the fishermen of the expedi- 
tion caught five of these fish, each of them 
nearly three yards in length, and weighing 
upwards of three hundred pounds: no con- 
temptible resource to our travellers. Their 
dinners used, indeed, soon to partake of what 
M. de Castelnau terms ‘‘ a local color.”” As 
usual with a bill of fare, it must be given in 
French: ‘* Une grillade de pirarucu, trois 
pirangas un kamichi et un héron rotis, une 
fricassée de lézards, avec de la farine de 
manioc.’’ The lizards alluded to here were 
frightful-looking guanas or chameleons. The 
cavia ¢apivara was also met with, but difli- 
cultto get at in the woods infested by pumas, 
black tigers, or Joguare, and large-spotted 
and small-spotted jaguars. By the 17th, 
irangas, noticed in the bill of fare —a small 
h of the salmon tribe — began, to their 
ratification, to become more abundant. 
hese fish are so voracious, although of small 
size, that they attack a man bathing in such 
crowds as to destroy him in a very short time. 
When the attendants were washing a bit of 
fish over the sides of the boats, five or six 
pirangas would attack it at once, and allow 
themselves to be drawn into the boats with 
it, so that there was no great skill requisite 
to catch as many as could be consumed. 
They even eat off the tails of the caymans, 
and aquatic fowl were constantly seen whose 
feet had been devoured by them. The same 
day the dogs put up a stag, which, to avoid 
them, took to the water, where he was de- 
voured by the pirangas ina moment! The 
18th, while they were sitting at breakfast, a 
cayman came by their side and attacked a 
dog. Ile was, however, killed with blows 
from the butt-ends of muskets. These ani- 
mals, formidable as they are to the rest of the 
animal kingdom, are themselves subjected to 
frightful torture by an enormous parasite be- 
longing to the crab family, and whose body 
is often as long as the tenth part of his vic- 
tim. 
If the river and its banks were thus peo- 
pled, still more so were the lakes which 
communicated with the river. Next to 


‘a night assemblage of animals at a pond in 


Central Africa, a forest lake connected with 
one of the great rivers of South America 
presents one of the most striking spectacles 
in the world. The enormous muzzles of 
caymans protrude by the side of almost 
every flowering lily, the pointed snouts of 
the fresh-water cetacese, the dolphin of the 
Amazon, move about on the surface, alter- 
nating with the dorsal fins of gigantic Silu- 
rians. The marshy shores are ploughed by 
tapirs, for which numerous tigers lay in 
wait at the threshold of the forest, while 
birds of varied and gorgeous plumage 
clamor with monkeys in the trees, sweep in 


circlets past the intrader, or drop from sub- 
anes trees and disappear in the waters, 
amid turtles and snakes, and other amphibi- 
ous animals that group together in the 
muddy channels that connect the lake with 
the river. 

One of the men, seeing M. de Castelnau 
touching a trem-trem, as they call the gym- 
notus electricus, with impunity with a stick, 
thought he would do the same with his 
sword, when he got a shock, which caused 
him to be laughed at by his companions for 
some time afterwards. M. de Castelnau 
himself got a sharp shock once by merely 
standing on the ground that had been 
moistened in connexion with the Silurian as 
it had been drawn out of the water. On 
the 20th they caught four otters. On the 
24th they came to the first rocks they had 
met with on their descent, and beyond this 
they reached the end of the island of Bana- 
nal, supposed to be the greatest river island 
in the world. They stopped a short time at 
this point to determine its position geographi- 
cally, killing three stags during their deten- 
tion. The two rivers united now presented 
a width of some fifteen hundred yards, and 
extensive banks of sand showed that they 
were still much wider and deeper at certain 
seasons of the year. Fish were now much 
less abundant. Beyond this point ridges of 
stone, called entarpava, were occasionally 
met with, crossing the bed of the river, and 
giving rise to rapids. On the Ist of July 
they passed the first of these rapids, called 
Santa Maria. On the 2nd they also saw the 
first canoe, with Indians of the tribe of 
Chambioas. It was with great difficulty 
that they managed to overtake it—a point 
of great importance, as the security of their 
further progress depended a good deal upon 
their establishing amicable relations with 
the native Indians. These poor people, shot 
down by the Portuguese soldiery like wild 
beasts, made ineffectual efforts to escape ; 
but when at length they were run down, 
they exchanged bananas, caras, manioc, and 
other fruits and grains for the presents that 
were made to them. There were from four 
to five hundred arrows in the canoe. The 
same evening the expedition was visited at 
its bivouac by a considerable party of 
Indians, painted to the eyelids, and armed 
with lances, clubs, and bows and arrows. 
The tribe of Chambioas belonged to the 
Carajas nation, which is divided into the 
Carajahis, who had been seen already at the 
Salinas, and who dwell on the left arm of 
the Araguay ; the Javahais, who, in opposi- 
tion to the aquatic habits of these people. 
live in the interior ; and the Chambioas. 
whose country they had now reached. An 





old Indian, in order to reiissure our travel- 
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lers, who a r to have been in + dread 
of the aay remained with tien in their 
boats and bivouacs, and probably saved the 
lives of most of the party, by conveying 
them in safety through formidable rapids 
that present themselves below the Caxoeira, 
Santa Maria. It is evident that this splen- 
did river of Central Brazil is not navigable 
in that part of its course to steamers, 
although so wide. 

Beyond these rapids the expedition came 
to a large Indian village, where they were 
hospitably received. These Indians had 
great numbers of magnificent parrots on the 
roofs of their huts. They also decorate 
their arms with the scarlet feathers of the 
same bird. They cultivated tobacco and 
cotton, made good pottery, and lived on 
fruits and the produce of fisheries and the 
chase. The dead they buried vertically, 
with their heads out of the ground, sur- 
rounded by bananas and other comestibles. 
At two other aldeas, or villages, which they 
visited, they received the same unbounded 
hospitality, and were even carried in tri- 
umph upon the shoulders of the men. Still, 
kindly disposed as the Indians showed them- 
selves to be, a few petty larcenies were 
effected ; among others, of a pot of arseni- 
cal paste, used in preparing objects of natu- 
ral history ; “a as the robber would 
ream | devour it, the anticipated con- 
sequences led M. de Castelnau to hurry 
away as fast as he could. 

On the 10th of July they successfully 
navigated the Caxoeira Grande, the last and 
the most diffeult of all the rapids of the 
Araguay, and on the 14th, to their great 
delight, they passed from that river into the 
Tocantins. At the point of junction was 
the little Brazilian fort of San Joao, whose 
garrison of some thirty men and a dozen 
women and children, under a hypochron- 
driacal old lieutenant, lived upon turtles, 
oranges, and Brazil nuts. The river called 
the Tocantins was about 1800 yards in 
width at the point of junction, and had a 
rocky bed and a tolerably sharp current, 
which it gave no small labor to overcome. 
The right bank was occupied by the Gavioés, 
Indians of extremely bad repute; the left 
" the Apinagés, a well disposed tribe. 

igher up, on the right bank, are the Cara- 
catis, another bad tribe; and, finally, the 
ferocious Chavantes, who occupy both hanks 
of the upper Tocantins. 

The progress of the expedition averaged 
from five to six leagues per day up this 
river ; but, although they caught a turtle or 
two, and shot a few birds, they suffered 
greatly from hunger —so much 80, that at 
the Caxoeira, or rapids of San Antonio, 
where they were most hospitably received 





by a morador (a squatter in the interior), 
the crews rose in insurrection, and were 
with difficulty brought back to a sense of 
discipline. At length, on the 30th, they 
arrived at the mission of Boa Vista, where 
they were actually inundated with bottles of 
wine and excellent roast meat. The good 
old priest himself was so delighted at the 
visit that he went out to meet the expedition 
in a canoe, and leaning forward to give a 
fraternal embrace to the doctor, both tum- 
bled over and disappeared in the river, from 
which they were with some difficulty fished 
out. The Indians dwelling at this mission 
were particularly remarkable for the enor- 
mous development which they gave to the 
lobes of the ear. The river at the same point 
was only from two to three hundred yards in 
width. On the 12th of August the expedi- 
tion reached a small European settlement, 
called Carolina, where, under the government 
of a young military debauchee, the nights 
were habitually passed in organized orgies, 
and the day devoted to the sleep of drunken- 
ness. At these orgies the dark girls of the 
tropics were excited by dance and music 
almost to a state of frenzy. The com- 
mandant Ruffino, sword in hand and pistol 
in his girdle, did not allow them a moment’s 
repose ; a whip was ready for the soldier 
who refused to take part in the orchestra ; 
squibs, crackers, and guns announced the 
drinking of a toast. Yet this young man, 
who had corrupted a whole Fp ans was 
barely twenty-four years of age; and his 
beautifi:! features were rendered, if ible, 
more interesting by the sickly pallidity of 
debauchery. ‘There were 117 houses in the 
place, with a population of 800, among 
whom only two married women. They 
were, in consequence of their bad and care- 
less habits, hemmed in by the Indians, who 
were constantly diminishing their numbers. 
The females could not even go to wash their 
linen without a military escort. 

At the Fazenda dos Patos, the next station 
the expedition arrived at, they laid in pro- 
visions to cross the desert country that lay 
between that point and Porto Imperial. At 
this station, as at Carolina, the inhabitants 
were at open war with the Indians. Gov- 
ernment never troubles itself with either the 
progress or welfare of these remote settle- 
ments. The troops are occupied in follow- 
ing processions in the capital and larger 
cities ; whilst in the frontier towns they are 
obliged to organise bandeiras, or expeditions, 
against the Indians, unless they prefer being 
resistlessly exterminated by the natives. The 
Chavaetes have a great number of Brazil- 
ians, prisoners, of whom they make slaves, 
treating them with the utmost severity, and 
killing them for theslightest fault or attempt 
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atescape. ‘They are declared to be anthro- 
pophagists, and to devour not only their 
enemies, but their aged parents and relatives. 
In eating a Christian, they are said to prefer 
the hands and feet, the other parts being re- 
puted to have a very bitter flavor ! 

The expedition started from these advance- 
posts of civilization (?) in good spirits. The 
men had been well fed, and were full of 
vigor, and the resources of the country, 
especially in tapirs and peccaris, increased 
as they advanced into the wilderness. Some 
large capivaras were also met with occasion- 
ally, and troops of howling monkeys made 
the woods resound here and there with their 
discordant notes. Large boas were also seen 
swinging themselves from branches of great 
trees, bellowing like cows, and dropping into 
the river when disturbed. The fishermen of 
the Araguay and its tributaries declare that 
a snake, which they compare in shape to an 
earthworm, but which attains from thirty to 
forty yards in length, roars so as to be heard 
many leagues off. They call it Minhocao, 
and are so much in dread of it as to have 
abandoned several lakes that abounded in 
fish, merely because they were frequented 
by this dreaded ophidian. A case of a real, 
not an imaginary nightmare, occurred on 
the banks of the Tocantins ; one of the party 
having gone to sleep near an old tree, he 
awoke from a sense of oppression on his 
chest, and found it to be occasioned by the 
presence of a gigantic toad that had taken 
up his quarters there. 

Higher up, the river opened into so many 
successive basins, the lower — bounded 
by mountain rocks, through which the waters 
forced their way by narrow passages, called 
funils. These were barely from fifty to sixty 

ards wide, and so shallow that the boats 

ad to be lightened of everything and then 
dragged by ropes. In this part of the coun- 
try bees abounded, but precautions had to be 
sahen in eating the honey, for much of it 
was poisonous, producing a kind of tetanus, 
or spasm of the muscles, which lasted for a 
long time, inducing sometimes death. 

On the 31st of August, the expedition 
arrived at Porto Imperial, formerly called 
Porto Real, a village of seventy-five houses, 
built upon a hill which protected it from 
the floods. Here they were received by the 
governor, Major Ferreira, an old chocolate- 
colored mulatto, with a gold-laced three- 
cornered hat, a great sky-blue coat, which 
must have belonged to his grandfather, nan- 
keen trousers, blue stockings and shoes with 
pigantic buckles. There were formerly one 

undred and forty houses in this place, but 
M. de Castelnau says that the European 
population of the interior diminishes daily ; 
the inhabitants of the villages cannot follow 


agricultural pursuits, owing to the incessant 
hostility of the Indians; the people perish 
of hunger and sickness, and if some remedy 
is not found for this state of things the whole 
country must inevitably fall into a state of 
complete barbarism. 

Above this point, however, fazendas, or 
farms, appear to have been more numerous, 
for we find the expedition arriving at one at 
pretty nearly the conclusion of each day’s 
journey. At the bivouac of the 16th, one 
of the mules having been bitten by a snake, 
the poor creature galloped up to where the 
muleteers lay, and actually threw itself 
down among them, groaning with pain, its 
belly swollen, its limbs convulsed, and foam- 
ing at the mouth, till death relieved it from 
its sufferings. On the 19th, they reached 
the village of Peixe, which has no communi- 
cation with the civilized world except 
through the rare visits of boats ascending 
the Tocantins on their way to Villa da 
Palma. 

At this point the expedition quitted the 
river to return to Goyaz by the so-called 
‘* Deserts of the Chavantes.”’ The countr 
at starting was level, and interspersed with 
marshy savannahs. On the 2lst they 
reached the fazenda of Santa Cruz dos Itans, 
the property of an Englishman, whom De 
Castelnau calls Colonel Jubé. There were 
about twenty people in this little colony in 
the desert, and they scarcely dared to go be- 
yond the threshold of their doors, for fear 
of the Canoeiros Indians. Only the day be- 
fore the expedition arrived, a young girl had 
been killed by them when going to draw 
water at a neighboring spring. Colonel 
Jubé had been the first to make a commercial 
expedition up the waters of the Araguay. 
It took him fourteen months to oneal the 
river. On the 24th, they crossed the range 
of San Miguel, difficult from the want of 
roads, but picturesque, and abounding in 
game, more especially peccaris and deer. In 
these so-called deserts, groves of orange-trees 
were met with, the remains of olden civiliza- 
tion, and bearing delicious fruit. In the 
same neighborhood the ruins of houses were 
loften met with, destroyed by the Indians, 
the skeletons of the victims still lying about. 

On the 7th of September the expedition 
reached the small town of Pilar, where are 
gold-washings. This was once a leading 
provincial town, but it has fallen off from a 

opulation of 14,000 to only 1500 souls. 

he position of the town, in the midst of 
beautiful hills clad with virgin forests, is re- 
markably pleasing and picturesque. On the 
17th aed arrived at Goyaz, where they were 
received by the president with his customary 


hospitality, and where, although a bad 





epidemic had broken out during their ab- 
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sence, they were soon surrounded by friends, 
who competent them warmly upon the 
success of their exploratory journey. 

The expedition remained at Goyaz from 
the 18th to the 29th of October, 1844. The 
interval was occupied in packing up objects 
of natural history for France, and in prep- 
arations for a journey to the Rio Grande. 
The night before their departure they lost a 
good horse, having been bitten by a snake, 
although shut up in the court-yard of the 
treasury, in the heart of the town. The 
next day two mules ran away —one with 
the treasury —and as it was only caught 
after a three hours’ hunt, it was the 31st 
before they really got off, and then they were 
destined to further misadventure, for the 
same day one of the muleteers strangled a 
mule by mistake, and another had its back 
broken. On the lst of November, the very 
best of the camerados, or muleteers, also ran 
away, taking with him a quantity of arms 
and provisions. The road led them across 
the valley of the Piloes and the Claro rivers, 
in which, and in the country around, the 
a were engaged in the precarioussearch 
‘or gold and diamonds. As in their previous 
travels in mining districts, they were con- 
stantly meeting with taperas — houses 
abandoned by their tenants. In one the 
found some rice and no end of lizards, indi- 
cating that the inhabitants had gone away 
not long since to seek their fortunes else- 
where. The roads, which were frightful, 
were carried, in the most devious manner 
possible, through virgin forests, alternating 
with rocky chains. Frequently-recurring 
rains, beasts of burden going constantly 
astray, and discontent among the muleteers, 
threw the caravan for a time into a state of 
complete disorganization. It was often two in 
the afternoon before they could effect a start. 
On the 10th two more muleteers deserted. 
The 13th they crossed the Araguay. In 
this, its upper portion, it was not frequented 
by the voracious pirangas, so that dwellers 
on the banks could bathe in its waters with 
impunity. A very pretty cactus was found 
here, which grew upon the habitations of the 
termites. 

On the 15th they crossed the Rio Grande, 
travelling over hurning sands, succeeded by 
campos. This was followed by the Pass of 
the Lages, through which the mule-path 
was carried along frightful precipices. 
Throughout the provinces of Goyaz and 
Matto Grosso there are no roads, strictl 
speaking ; nothing but the tracks of ani- 
mals going to and ‘fro. On the 19th, when 
about to rise fromm#iis bivouac, M. de Castel- 
nau found that his clothes and even his boots 
had all been eaten up by the ants. He does 
not say how he supplied the deficiency, but 





the natives, observing his surprise, took good 
care to insist afterwards, when anything 
was missing — no matter even if it was an 
earthenware or metal utensil — that it 
had been eaten up by the ants. The 
same evening they celebrated their ar- 
rival at the half-way station across the con- 
tinent by a European dinner, composed of 
preserved meats, which they had reserved for 
this great occasion. The difficulties of travel 
had at this time increased very much. The 
mules, weakened by want of food, and dis- 
tressed by sand and rock, at times refused to 
move forward, or threw themselves down on 
their sides ; it rained almost incessantly, 
food was exceedingly scatce, and there was 
momentary danger of being attacked by the 
Indians. At Sangradouro, a post-station, 
where they arrived on the 25th, there was a 
guard of six men, but they scarcely dared to 
aa beyond the threshold of their mud- 
uts. 

On the 28th the expedition reached the 
limits of the plateau or table-land they had 
now been long travelling over, and a bound- 
less plain was seen stretching away at their 
feet as far as the eye could reach. It was 
some time before they could find a passage 
by which to descend into the gulf below, 
and at length, when they did discover an 
opening, it was so steep as to seem at first 
impracticable. As they advanced through 
this low country, sickness was superadded to 
their pre-existing sufferings, which were also 
in no slight degree augmented by swarms 
of little mellipones, that got into the eyes 
and nose, causing acute pain, and by the 
great atta-ants, which penetrated every- 
where. In return, the latter are themselves 
eagerly eaten by the natives, who especially 
relish a dish of ant abdomens. On the 3d 
of December, the little Indian, Catama, who 
had been previously much reduced by sick- 
ness, was still further weakened by a bat 
sucking his blood during the night. On the 
5th they arrived at a permanent station, the 
sugar plantation called Engenho do Buriti. 
At a distance, M. de Castelnau says, the 
establishment, with its streets of slave-huts 
and two great buildings — the factory and 
the master’s residence — presented an impos- 
ing aspect, but aeons destroyed the illu- 
sion; the buildings were all tumbling to 
pieces, and presented, like everything else in 
this unfortunate country, the indications of 
misery and of utter ruin. 

After traversing a considerable extent of 
grassy plain, followed by a rapid and diffi- 
cult descent, amid wood-clad hills, and a lit- 
tle detention from marsh and river, the ex- 
pedition arrived at Cuyaba, the capital of 
the province of Matto Grosso. Cuyaba sur- 
passes Goyaz in size, as also in its appear- 
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ance. With a population of six or seven 
thousand souls, it contains a cathedral and 
five churches, a palace, treasury, arsenal, 
and hospital. Its streets are ee wide, 
well paved, and lighted. Most of the houses 
are of owe stages, and are all whitewashed. 
Some of them have balconies of cast-iron. 
The city has also a suburb or port, with 
arsenals and dockyards, for the construction 
of boats for the defence of this fluviatile 
frontier. The river Cuyaba is at this point 
as wide as the Seine at Rouen. 

The women are all as secluded at Cuyaba 
as in any Oriental city, yet the manners are 
as bad as in any part of Brazil ; the ecclesi- 
astics, M. de Castelnau tells us, taking the 
lead in the practice of vice. It is not sur- 
prising that, with such an example before 
them, the population se livre avec frénésie a 
la batuca, et aux plus sales orgies. While 
the expedition was making pee to 
descend the Rio Cuyaba and the San Lou- 
renco to the Paraguay, M. de Castelnau made 
an excursion to the Cidade de Diamantono, 
or diamond mines, in the upper valley of the 
Paraguay. The town itself consisted of 
about two hundred houses. Upon this occa- 
sion they also visited the sources of the 
above-mentioned river. 

The expedition left Cuyaba on the 27th of 
January, by the river of the same name. 
Mosquitoes abounded on this stream, and de- 
tracted in no small degree from the otherwise 
pleasurable mode of travelling presented in 
the great streams of Central America. 
They are so bad here that people will not 
venture upon the river at certain seasons of 
the year; and, strange to say, the Indians 
dread their attacks, if possible, even more 
than the Europeans. As it was, sleep was 
almost out of the question, and it was with 
difficulty that the members of the ee 
could take their ordinary a. ay and 
night were often one prolonged torture. 
On the 2nd of February they reached the 
junction of the San Lourengo. The dogs 
suffered so much from the mosquitoes that 
they screamed with pain, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that they were pre- 
vented throwing themselves into the river, 
where they would have been instantaneously 
devoured by the pirangas. When they 
landed, the dogs buried themselves in the 
sands, and the men got up into the trees. 

The Paraguay was navigable by day and 
by night, partly by rowing and partly by 
fastening the boats together and allowing 
them to float down with the current. At 
times a strange noise was heard. It was 
produced bya number of fish called cascudos, 
that abounded on the shallows. A thunder- 
storm on the 6th relieved them a little of the 
mosquitoes; no conception can be formed, 





except by those who have suffered from the 
torments of these terrible insects, how much 
even this temporary relief was enjoyed. A 
dozen vultures were seen the same day u 
the shore tearing to pieces a magnificent fish, 
called Dourada, whose brilliant scales, still 
moist, scintillated like sparks of fire. On 
the 9th they arrived at Albuquerque, a vil- 
lage of seventy houses, built of red earth, 
some of them tiled and whitewashed, and 
occupying a charming position in the centre 
of a plain, interspersed with the villages of 
Indians, and groves of bananas and 

There was a garrison here of forty men, with 
two field-pieces, which were picturesquely 
disposed at the foot of a colossal cviallie in 
front of the church, typical, it is to be sup- 
posed, of a religion enforced by very potent 
arguments. Most of the Indians in the sux 
rounding villages had accordingly been com 
verted, although they still painted their nude 
bodies, some of them, the two sides of differ- 
ent colors, often one half red, the other 
white, which, M. de Castelnau says, gave 
them ‘‘a very infernal appearance.” The 
wife of one of the chiefs, called ** The Little 
Needle,’’ was covered over with regular de- 
signs, and spotted like a panther. She wore 
a singular ornament on her head— the skull 
of a horse. One of the tribes had bridles 
made of women’s hair. 

On the llth the expedition arrived at 
Nova Coimbra, the frontier fort between the 
Portuguese of Brazil and the Spaniards of 
Paraguay. At this place they explored a 
very large and beautiful grotto. Beyond 
this point were extensive plains, covered 
with forests of only one description of tree 
—a palm, called the caranda (Copernicia 
cerifera). This region is called the Gran 
Chaco, and it is haunted by savage horsemen, 
who have vowed a mortal hatred to the 
Spanish race. On the 14th they arrived at 
Bourbon, or Olympo, the frontier fortress of 
Paraguay, and no small interest, combined 
with apprehension, was entertained by the 
expedition in entering into a territory from 
whence no intruder had hitherto been 
allowed to return. Here they were informed 
that they could go no further without an 
express order from the president of the re 
public ; but as a messenger would be dis- 
patched at once to the capital, an answer 
might be expected in a couple of months! 
Time passed a | enough during this tedi- 
ous detention. The soldiers, although S 
iards, could only speak the Aingua herd, or 
Indian language of the Guaranis ; they had 
never heard of the French, except that M. 
Bonpland (Humboldt’s companion, who was 
detained by the late Dictator Francia) was 
Frenchman; but they had heard of the 
English, ‘‘ who were not Christians, and ex- 
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haled a sulphurous odor.” At length, on 
the 5th of March, a government messenger 
arrived with an abectate refusal to permit 
the expedition to advance to the capital, and 
orders to grant to it an escort back again 
across the a Chaco to Albuquerque. 
Thus defeated in their objects, the expedi- 
tion retraced its steps, observing on the way 
the method pursued to fish piguiris and 
lambari, two very small descriptions of fish 
that are caught solely for the sake of their 
oil. The fishermen go out by night in a 
canoe, the borders of which are nearly level 
with the water, and with a light in the 
prow. They remain quiet for a time, till 
myriads of fish have assembled round the 
light; they then suddenly make a noise, and 
the affrighted fish jump into the canoes, 
which are often nearly filled with them. 
The natives also obtain oil from snakes. 
Beyond Albuquerque the expedition passed 
into Rio Mondego, or Miranda, in which 
they found some large skate. The Brazil- 
fans do not, however, eat this fish, as they 
dread the prick of its spines. They were 
enveloped here in a dense cloud of mosqui- 
toes ; the woods were dark and silent; even 
birds were rare. Their chief resource was a 
kind of fish called pacu. On the 22nd one 
of the men was stung in the foot, and the 
effect was sc instantaneous, that although 
only some twelve yards from the bivouac he 
was unable to call for assistance. When dis- 
covered, he was leaning against a tree in 
horrible agony ; all he could do was to point 
to his foot, which Dr. Weddell cauterized 
ith a red-hot bayonet, and the man ulti- 
tely recovered. On the 23rd animal life 
became more abundant— birds more espe- 
cially : kingfishers and black ibises began to 
abound, and howling and other monkeys 
brought some change in the monotony of this 
tedious river navigation. Bu( soon there 
was no sleeping, from the discordant sounds 
roduced by the number and variety of liv- 
ing things. Insects buzzed, toads and frogs 
croaked, birds shrieked, crocodiles roared, or 
dropped with the noise of a musket-shot, 
from the treesinto theriver ; tigersresponded 
in the distance; even the fish joined in the 
nocturnal concert, a species called the wacara 
being the one gifted with the greatest vocal 
powers. Legions of phosphorescent insects 
also illuminated the atmosphere during the 
darkness. On the 28th they arrived at 
Miranda, a village and stockade of two hun- 
dred inhabitants, 7 whom were a com- 
mandant, a priest, and forty soldiers. There 
were also about fifteen convicts. From four 
to five thousand Indians had also settled in 
the neighborhood. The houses were much 
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On the 12th of April the expedition left 
Miranda, and, descending the Mondego river 
for five days, arrived on the 17th at Albu- 
querque. They quitted this place the ens- 
ing day for the ba Paraguay and the 

reat marshes marked in olden maps as the 

rayes. On the 24th they bivouacked at 
the entrance of a little bay, which was 
guarded two enormous caymans, that 
— their capacious jaws on the approach 
of the boats. A cloud of vultures arose 
from the bloody remains left by the jaguars 
at their repasts ; the jaguars themselves kept 
howling all night. Animal life abounded 
at this spot ; a great snake crossed the cow- 
hide which served them for a table. On the 
29th they arrived at a point where the 
Paraguay expanded to an exceeding width, 
its course being obstructed by submerged 
islands, in which the tops of the trees alone 
appeared-above the water. The effect was 
very beautiful, but the facilities of naviga 
tion by no means improved, nor was the ex 
pedition long before it lost itself in the laby- 
rinth, and after many ineffectual efforts to 
extricate itself, was obliged to retrace its 
steps to the point from whence it started. 
The next day they procured some Guatos 
Indians to act as guides; with the aid of 
these men they reached, on the Ist of May, 
the entrance to Lake Gaiva. The Guatos 
were very numerous: every moment new 
canoes kept coming from out of some of the 
innumerable channels that intersected this 
strange district. They were, however, of 
exceedingly mild, peaceable habits, as child 
ish in their curiosity, and as simple in their 
manners, as were the Caraibs when first en- 
countered by European travellers. The lake 
was bordered by magnificent forests, beyond 
which the country gradually rose up in 
wooded hills and mountain ranges. 

Passing by a channel, which 
nau unluckily bethought himself of christen- 
ing after Pedro Segundo, and which act 
drew upon him the envious criticisms of the 
stay-at-home geographers of Rio Janeiro, 
they gained the entrance of Lake Uberava, 
which stretched out before them like a Medi- 
terranean sea, its waters extending beyond 
the reach of vision. Myriads of white egrets 
covered the branches of a splendid forest of 
magnolias. The waters abounded with pir- 
angas. On the 4th of May they re-entered 
the river Paraguay, still flowing amidst in 
undated forests. At night-time the branches 
of some of the trees were found to be lumin- 
ous, without their being able to determine 
the immediate cause of the phenomenon. 
Howling monkeys abounded in tho trees, 
and the waters were infested with caymans, 
that roared like bulls all the night. Little 





infested by a gigantic spider, a species of 
mygale, whose bite was very ing 
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sued by the dorados also added to the noise, 
and made it impossible to get any sleep. 

At length, on the 13th of May, they got 
out of these mysterious marshes, and great 
cactuses began to shaw themselves upon the 
dry and stony lands. On the 14th they 
came to a pyramid of white marble, upon 
which were inscriptions declaring it to mark 
the limits of the Spanish and Portuguese 
dominions, and on the 18th they arrived at 
Villa Maria, a limitrophal town of from 500 
to 600 European inhabitants and as man 
Indians. They had now reached more civil- 
ized regions; one farm led on to another, 
and the Indians had been collected together 
into a village where they were allowed to 
die of hunger. Dr. Weddell, the physician 
of the expedition, gives a most fearful ac- 
count of the scene presented by a whole 
village perishing of famine. It is positively 
distressing to read. On the 6th,, they en- 
tered upon a magnificent virgin forest which 
they had to travel through till within eight 
leagues of Matto Grosso. It is this forest 
that gives its name to the province. A road 
was cut through it to the village of Lavrin- 
has, but it was much obstructed by fallen 
trees. There are gold-washings at this latter 
place, which have been abandoned for want 
of slaves, for gold still abounds in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Proceeding the next day through the same 
forest, they fell in with a troop of Coatis. 
The forest was full of reptiles, snakes cross- 
ing the road every moment; one of them bit 
M. de Castlenau’s horse, but luckily in the 
foot, and no bad consequences ensued. At 
night-time the cries of monkeys and parrots 
were quite deafening. Tigers were also 
heard in the distance. Enormous bats struck 
the travellers every now and then with their 
wings, while the whole scene was partially 
lit up by innumerable fire and lantern flies. 
‘Tt is in the midst of such scenes,’’ M. de 
Castelnau remarks, ‘‘ that man is penetrated 
with the sense of his own utter insignificance 
in the presence of the wondrous marvels of 
nature. We were alone in the midst of this 
savage region, and the sounds that sur- 
rounded us became so wild and strange, that 
the very horses neighed with terror, while 
the Indian child clung to me and wept in 





very horror.”’ On the 7th they crossed the 
Guapore—a tributary to the Amazon—on 
a bridge. Beyond this river they again 
entered the forest, then crossed a chain of 
rocky hills, and on the 10th arrived at Matto 
Grosso, or Villa Bella. This was formerly a 
very prosperous and rich city, but it is no 
longer so; there are no slaves to carry on 
the gold-washings, the place has been devas- 
tated by epidemics, and is otherwise remark- 
ably unhealthy, and the president has re- 
moved his residence to Cuyaba. There are, 
however, still 800 to 1000 inhabitants; a 
palace, cathedral, several churches, a barrack 
and hospital; the houses are of only one 
story, and the streets are neither paved nor 
lighted. Women are treated here precisely 
as among the Mohammedans. What most 
annoyed our travellers, who were very 
anxious to get out of this most unwholesome 
city, and were in momentary dread of the 
corrupcao, a very fatal malady peculiar to 
this region, and which shows itself by an 
extraordinary internal relaxation, was that 
they were detained to take part in a religious 
ceremony —a procession in honor of Saint 
Anthony. They had upon this occasion to 
carry a canopy 80 heavy that they actually 
sank under the load, and that without cover- 
ing to their heads, in a sun which was fatal 
under such circumstances to Europeans. 
The assurance that Saint Anthony would 
protect them had little weight with our 
enlightened Gallicans, and no wonder that 
they declaimed against the whole affair as a 
mummery, and compared the chants of the 
negresses to the noises made by cats durin 
their transports amoureur. They succeed 
however, in getting away on the 17th, the 
mules proceeding by land, the members of 
the expedition by water, first up the Guapore, 
and + by the Rio Allegre to Casalbasco, 
the limitrophal town between Brazil and 
Bolivia, and where they met with the splen- 
did Victoria Regia, but probably a different 
ies from that brought from British 
uiana by Sir R. Schomburg. The expedi- 
tion having at +" reached the Spanish 
frontier, we must defer following it in this 
very remarkable journey across the whole 
contixient of South America until our next. 





Drmect Evipence ror Morper. — Wodrow, 
in his Analecta, noting the frequency of mur- 
ders in Scotland in 1730, chronicles a remark 
which touches on one of the foibles of our own 
age as to evidence. ‘* By some quirks of law,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ the murderers usually get off, so that 
two very good lawyers at Glasgow say that now 
they believe that none shall be condemned for a 
murder, unless an instrument can be taken 





upon the murder in the hands of a publio not- 
ary.”’ 





Tue first notice that we have of the right of 
primogeniture is in the treatise entitled the laws 
of Henry I., where it is declared that the eldest 
son shall take the principal feudum of his ances- 
tor. — Spence’s Inquiry, p. 898. 
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PLURALITY 


From Household Words. 
PLURALITY OF MITES. 


I rev. asleep the other evening after din- 
ner. I had been dining alone, and, the 
more serious business of meat and pudding 
having been disposed of, I had sat for some 
time idly playing with the cheese, some loose 
dry crambly bits of which were lying about 
my plate. I fell asleep and had a dream. 

I dreamt that in some strange unexplained 

manner (when was ever anything explained 
in dreams?) my eyes became all at once 
endowed with microscopic power, and, happen- 
ing to light upon a crumb of cheese, beheld 
a goodly colony of mites. I watched their 
movements. As I looked, they seemed to 
increase in size, until I could distinctly sin- 
gle out individuals from the mass. I saw 
them striving and struggling with each other, 
some of the weaker getting most cruelly 
trampled under foot by others who marched 
over them; I saw them toiling with difli- 
culty up the caseous mountains, or resting 
quietly in the deep shady valleys into which 
the inequalities on the surface of the cheese 
were magnified. I saw some of the larger, 
plumper-looking mites hoarding up heaps of 
the rich matter that formed at once their 
food and dwelling place; and I saw other 
leaner ones who, dig as deeply as they would 
into its substance, never seemed able to get 
food enough to eat. 
- Then, as I looked, I thought I heard a 
sound like voices in the distance, and, by 
degrees, my ears partaking of the super- 
natural powers already enjoyed by my eyes, 
I caught their accents, found that I could 
understand the language of the mites. 

‘What a brave world is this of ours!” 
cried an old fat mite whom I was watching 
(he spoke louder than the others, and so his 
were the first words that I caught), ‘* How 
bountiful has nature been in placing us upon 
it! Here, have we all we want—our food 
provided for us,.and to be had simply for the 
picking up. Had we been cast upon the 
dreary void that separates us from the near- 
est world to this, we must have died from 
hunger. Look over yonder; what now 
appears to you a tiny spot in the distance, 
once formed portion of this world of ours. 
Now, it is millions of our longest measure 
from us.’’ 

On hearing this, I could not for the life 
of me refrain from laughing, asleep though I 
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was. The distant object that he had 
pointed out was one of the crumbs of cheese 
that I had scattered with my knife some 
half an hour before; the dreary void that 
intervened was about two inches of the plate 
which chanced to be uncovered. 

I listened again. The old mite was dis- 
coursing learnedly about the atoms that* 
made up their universe. ‘* Look where we 
will,” he said, ‘‘ we find on every side, far, 
immeasurably far from us, small specks to 
all appearance, but supposed to be in reality 
worlds like our own. It has been said, 
indeed, that they possess inhabitants like 
ours; but that we cannot know. Convul- 
sions do occur sometimes that bring two 
worlds together; but, when this happens, 
those residing near the spot where the phe- 
nomenon occurs seldom survive the shock. 
Whole nations have been sometimes known 
to perish in the collision ; some being 
crushed to death, and others thrown far 
from any habitable spot by the concussion.” 

Then came a mite, apparently much older 
than he who had already spoken, and 
declared he knew, of his own knowledge, 
that the worlds around must, to a great 
extent, resemble this. Long, long ago, he 
recollected that the whole formed one enor 
mous mass, vast beyond all conception ; that 
by degrees, with fearful shocks, the worlds 
they saw in the far distance were, one by 
one, detached and flew off into space. He 
was too young, when these disruptions hap- 
pened, to know much about it; but he had 
pondered on it since, and felt convinced that 
all existing matter, their own world, and the 
thousands that they saw around them, once 
formed one mighty whole ! 

A derisive shout of laughter followed this 
assertion. The thing was too preposterous 
to be believed. The younger mites, espe- 
cially, were boisterous in their incredulity. 
They were not going to be taken in by tales 
like that—they knew better. There was 
no other world beside their own. The bit 
of cheese they dwelt on was the only bit of 
cheese that ever was, or would, or could, be 
habitable. See what a size it was. No 
mite could walk round it in a lifetime. If 
what they had been told was true, how 
insignificant would this great world of theirs 
become, compared to the enormous whole! 
How very insignificant the individual mite! 
No, no, there was no other habitable cheese 
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The old mite shook his head, and spoke 
not. For my own part, I felt half tempted 
to convince the sceptics of their error by 
scraping all the crumbs together in my 
plate, and thus once more uniting their 
scattered universe. But I had heard of the 
disasters that ensued whenever these convul- 

*sions, as they called them, did occur ; and, 
having by this time conceived an interest in 
the tiny disputants, I spared them and con- 
tinued listening. 

“Come, now,’’ exclaimed one of the 
incredulous young mites with the air of one 
about to put a poser, ‘‘ if you have told us 
true, and every thing we see around us is 
cheese like this we live in ; if there really 
exists as much cheese as would make a thou- 
sand of our worlds; why may not there be 
even a thousand times as much as that 
againt Why may there not be cheese 
enough in being, to form a million, million 
worlds, — all fit for mites, like us, to live on, 
eb 1 ” 

“Why not, indeed! ’’ the sage replied. 
“For my part I believe there is.”’ 

“Ho! ho! ho! ho!” There was not 
one mite in the whole community that did n’t 
fairly shake its tiny sides with laughter at 
this wild assertion. They all declared the 
old mite must be in his dotage. They 
kicked and cuffed him cruelly, and even 
threatened to expel him from the cheese he 
étood on, and so compel him to find out the 
truth of his own theory by endeavoring to 
make a pilgrimage to one of the distant 
worlds he spoke of. 

Then, other mites came up to join in the 
discussion. There was one who had been a 
great traveller (how proud the little fellow 
was of his experience! he had been nearly 
half-way round the crumb of cheese they all 
resided on). He astonished his hearers by 
declaring that, in spots that he had visited, 
there were objects visible in the distance 
utterly unlike the little specks they saw 
from where they stood. One in particular 
was more than fifty times as big as any they 
could see; but even this was nothing when 
compared with the great world they lived in. 

(Mistaken mite! The object that you 
saw was the distant lump from which all 
your pigmy worlds were shaken !) 

As to there being other bits of cheese 
inhabited besides their own, the traveller 





OF MITES. 


would not hear of it. It was true that 
there were other mites dwelling in distant 
portions of their world whose manners dif 
fered in several ways from their own. (His 
audience seemed surprised to hear that even 
this could be; but he had seen them, so 
there was no disputing it.) But as for 
other worlds of mites, the thing was too 
preposterous ! 

Then came another—a mite of most 
imposing aspect, and attended by a long 
train of followers. I soon found out he was 
the monarch of the colony I was observing. 
With royal condescension, the sovereign mite 
paused to inquire into the subject of discus 
sion. On being told, his majesty grew 
wroth, and vowed it was high treason to 
suppose there could be any other communi 
ties to govern than the well known and estab- 
lished nations of their world. It was an 
insult to the dignity of the few favored 
mites who divided the sovereign sway among 
them, to think that there were others who 
in their own spheres might be no less potent 
(or even more potent — which was a horr 
ble and blasphemous thought!) than them- 
selves. So, the poor mite who broached the 
theory about other worlds was ordered to 
recant on pain of death ; and the fact was 
established unmistakably, by royal edict, 
that there was no cheese—could be no 
cheese — inhabited, but theirs. 

Then I awoke, roused from my after 
dinner dream by an Italian boy beneath my 
window, grinding on his organ Home, Sweet 
Home. It chimed in well with what I had 
been dreaming of. No place like home! 
No people like ourselves, no country but our 
own, no worlds but the globe we live on. 
No cheese that mites can dwell in, but our 
own particular crumb ! 

Yet cheese —and mitey cheese—is sold 
by tons! Yet suns and systems roll around 
us ; the planet we inhabit, but one atom in 
a mighty group ; that, in its turn, an atom in 
another mightier one. Where shall we stop? 
Clusters of satellites revolving around a world ; 
clusters of worlds revolving around a sun; 
clusters of suns revolving around — what ? 

Take physic, pomp! Pride, get thee 
hence! How little any of us, men or mites, 


can comprehend what may exist beyond the 
limits of our one especial crumb — whether 
of earth, or cheese! 
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From: The Examiner, 26 July. 
EPISCOPAL RESIGNATION. 

Te mouse in the fable took his leave of 
the busy world, and retired into a Stilton 
cheese. That mouse had the soul of a 
bishop. Dr. Blomfield’s wants are not many. 
Grant me, says the holy man, neither riches 
nor poverty, give mea poor six thousand a 
year and a palace, with nothing to do, and 
take my bishopric. Youth dreams of love in 
a cottage, but how solidly age provides for 
its last span — £6,000 a year and a palace! 
And this is episcopal resignation and retire- 
ment. This stands in place of the hermit’s 
cave, the roots of the earth, and the spring 
water of the primitive followers of the 
apostles. Required as we are to accept this 
arrangement as a specimen of the moderation 
of the church, we humbly ask what may be 


‘the scale of its excess? 


We confess. that the question of simon 
does not concern us, for our minds are fi 
of the exorbitant £6,000 a year and a palace, 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. 
Foreigners may well marvel at a church 
whose pension for a worn-out servant exceeds 
the revenue of many a principality. But 
yet we have curates who keep a roof over 
their heads upon £40 a year, and who toil 
unceasingly for their scanty bread. 

Lord R. Cecil justly remarked : 

«‘ Every farthing given to a bishop diminished 
the fund available for the support of the poor 
eurate. £6,000 a year represented the income 
of 60 curates, with the spiritual care of 60,000 
persons; and if it stimulated voluntary con- 
tributions to a like amount, it would represent a 
provision for 120,000 souls. But, if the impres- 
sion went abroad that they paid huge retiring 
pensions of this description to individual bishops, 
how were the friends of church extension likely 
to be met when they solicited private subscrip- 
tions for that important object? ’’ 

In answer to the objection of simony, it 
has been said that Bishop Blomfield’s offer 
conditions for legality. On examination it 
will be seen that this is not so in fact, though 
such may have been the intention. The 
bargain proposed is as follows : 

**The Lord Bishop of London to Viscount Pal- 
merston. 
** Fornam Panace, June 18, 1856. 

“My dear Lord, —I think it proper to com- 
municate to your Lordship my desire, on ac- 
count of continued illness, if allowed by law, 
to resign the bishopric of London, upon being 
secured the enjoyment during my life of a clear 
annuity of £6,000. If this proposal should be 
approved by your Lordship, I trust that you 
a haa proper measures for carrying it into 


ect. 
‘*T have the honor to be, my dear Lord, your 
Lordship’s very faithful servant, 





s°C. J. Lonpon.*” 


Clearly the words ‘if allowed by law”’ 
apply immediately to ‘the continued il 
ness,” not to the terms proposed. The 
bishop did not mean what he wrote, doubt 
less; but what was allowed by law was not 
so much in his mind as the enjoyment of the 
clear annuity of £6,000. 

It is probable, however, that the bishop’s 
health is more within the province of legis 
tion than may be supposed, and we havea 
shrewd suspicion that if the pending bill 
were thrown out by the House of Commons, 
the health of the Bishop of London would be 
so much improved as to allow of his retain- 
ing his bishopric without any violence to his 
tender conscience. So that in literal truth 
the bishop’s continued illness might not be 
allowed by law. Dr. Blomfield’s pen has 
slipped into an apter expression than he had 
intended. The blunder in composition comes 
very near the truth; but when we see such 
looseness in the writing of a prelate, we 
cannot but reflect how fortunate it is that 
these great pillars of the church were not 
subjected to the competitive examination 
which candidates for poor clerkships have to 
pass through to certify their clerical qualifi- 
cations. 

The pleas for the extravagant arrangement 
in question are of a rare impudence and hy- 
pocrisy. One learned lord says, give the holy 
man the money, and he will spend half of it 
in charity. So Foote, in the prologue to the 
Minor, says: 


‘*Good people, pay your money at the door, 
And, if he likes, he ll give it to the poor.” 


And while this learned lord answers for 
Dr. Blomfield’s spending half £6,000 a year 
in charity, another lord states that the other 
half will be required to keep up his life in- 
surances. So that the pensioner, after all, 
will have nothing to live upon and to keep 
him in his palace. Yet we cannot think the 
case of destitution so bad as it is made out, 
having a strong suspicion that the divine 
who conditions so well for his retirement has 
not been altogether so unmindful of self as to 
neglect some little private provision for a 
ak aela'0 Mal 1_propert 

ede, a bishop’s real property ma: 
an val be ctineaaen from his personal, om 
what Dr. Blomfield may leave behind him of 
the latter class in insurances alone may be 
estimated at between 70,000 and £80,000, if 
the representations of his friends are to be 
believed. 

There was a time when we should have 
thought the bargain offered by Bishop Blom- 
field a bargain to be taken without any 
words. There was a time, and a long time, 
when it would have been well worth while to 
have given Dr. Blomfield £6,000 a year and 
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a palace to relieve the diocese of his unhappy 
activity and domineering sway. But, pre- 
cisely in proportion as ‘he has become less 
equal to the duties physically, the see has 
had less reason to complain, and of late 
things have gone on as smoothly and quietly 
as if no bishop existed to harass and trouble 
men. There are clergymen, however, who 
‘sommr to be afflicted at this repose. Their 
ypocrisy reminds us of an anecdote Madame 

de Genlis tells of herself. Her mother was 
in the habit of beating her very vigorously, 
no doubt not without reason, and the rien 
ter prided herself onunder going the chastise- 
ment without a tear or a groan. After a 
time, however, the force of the blows began 
to abate, and one day Madame de Genlis 
burst into a passion of tears after correction. 
‘‘Why do you weep?’’ asked her mother ; 
“you never wept before when I beat you.” 
«‘T weep, mother,’’? was the answer, ‘‘ be- 
cause I find that your arm has lost much of 
its former vigor, and it afflicts me to perceive 
so sure and sad a sign that your strength is 
deserting you.” 

Such is the present sorrow of the diocese 
of London. 

Mr. Gladstone finds no simony in the 
Bishop’s bargain. 


“* The offence of Simon Magus was the offering 
of money in order to gain spiritual power. I 
know not what the right hon. gentleman may 
consider to be spiritual power; but if I under- 
stand the state of the public mind in the nine- 
teenth century and in the year 1856, I do not 
think it is likely that any man will give money 
in order to obtain spiritual power.”’ 


This is a singular opinion. Spiritual 
wer is pretty handsomely endowed now-a- 
ays, and if money could obtain a bishopric, 
can Mr. Gladstone doubt that money would 
be bidden for it? Quite true it is that the 
Bishops of London and Durham are not mak- 
ing an offering of money in order to gain 
spiritual power. They are doing the very 
reverse. ‘I'hey are not buyers, but sellers in 
the temple. They propose to part with their 
spiritual power, the one for a pension of 
£6,000 a year and a palace, the other for 
£4,500. They are, in military phrase, selling 
out. If a beneficed clergyman did the same 
thing, his Bishop would proceed against him 
for simony. 

Ministers deny that there is any contract 
in the case, and Lord Palmerston maintains 
‘hat the only bargan was to bring in the 
bill, which bargain has been fulfilled. But 
the bill is the bargain, and the bargain is 
the bill. Omit the pensions from the bill, 
shrewdly says Mr. Henley, and see whether 
it is a bargain or not. 

If Bishop Blomfield were left to that pro- 


vision which Lord Palmerston says he has 
laid up in another place, it would soon be 
found whether he had resigned on express 
pecuniary conditions or not. 

His me spe is plainly this. I cannot do 
the duty for which I receive some sixteen or 
eighteen thousand a-year. Secure me six 
thousand a-year, and I will retire and make 
room for another to perform the task of 
which I am incapable. 

The case is fairly one for a pension, but 
the public sense revolts against the im- 
modesty, the exorbitancy of the terms. A 
less worldly man would have stated his cir- 
cumstances, and left Government to propose 
to Parliament what it might think a pro 
provision. The Bishops might have been 
quite sure that the Legislature would not 
leave them to starve, or throw them on the 
workhouse. And when we see the —— 
course which Bishop Blomfield has adopted, 
and his exceeding care to secure a pension 
more than equal to a working Judge’s 
salary, we cannot but doubt the statement 
that he has been heedless of self up to so 
late an hour, and mindful only of laying up 
treasure in heaven. Nemo repente fuit cau- 
tissimus. A holy man who has been laying 
up his stores in heaven all his life, does not 
suddenly transfer his trust to the securities 
of an act of Parliament. 

Poets have delighted in imagining the 
modest desires of the humble pastor, but we 
want a Tom Moore to give us the counter- 
part ina— 

**T ’ve often wished that I had clear 
For life Six thousand pounds a-year,”’ 


proceeding to set forth the palace, the stud, 
the cellar, &c. 

The Bishop’s Retreat would be no bad 
subject, too, for a painter. The artist may 
take the temptations of St. Antony for the 
furniture, placing all in acceptance and en- 
joyment which that holy man rejected. 

Much allowance is to be made for the part 
which the Ministry has had to play in this 
transaction of the two bishops. The offer, 
bad as it was, could not be refused, nor 
could the attempt be made to moderate the 
terms with any prospect of success. The 
bishops had the right end of the staff in 
their own hands, and they knew how to 
wield it to their advantage. Had they been 
counselled to ask less, their reply would have 
been the resolution to keep all, till death 
should release the diocese of its encum- 
brances. The Scotch proverb says that ‘‘ he 


must have a lang spoon who sups kale broth ~ 


with the Devil.’’ There is one long spoon a 


match for the arch-enemy’s ladle, and that 
is the long spoon with which our bishops 





help themselves. This handy instrument 
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. ble accessories ; and 121 manslaughters and 
murders.’? — Chambers’ Journal. 
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was originally a crozier, but to carry into 
the most literal effect the saying, ‘* Heaven 
mn those who help themselves,” a goodly 
and capacious scoop was clapped to the end 
of it, which has made such a spoon of it, 
that Old Nick himself would not much 
fancy supping Kale Broth in company with 
80 efficient a tool. 
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What was Government to do? It could 
not hope to moderate the demands of the 
bishops. It could not be content to leave 
two important dioceses in their present head- 
less state. It had no alternative but to 
minister to rapacity. Go and see the cor- 
morants fed in the Zoological Gardens, and 
you will find it not a dainty office. 





Tue TurKs AND THE Laptrs.— At first, the 
Turks followed their usual habit, and avoided 
looking at us as they passed. There was one 
boatman, whom we occasionally employed, who 
used, in rowing, to turn his back on us as much 
as he could; but latterly, they all got so accus- 
tomed to our presence and sang froid, that they 
evidently looked on us as a separate class of be- 
ings from their own women, and were always 
most deferential and respectful, and did not 
seem to think it at all a breach of etiquette to 
talk to, guide, or render us any service they 
could. We were not very sure of the Greeks, 
and felt rather strange in any other quarter of 
the town than our own: but the moment we 
reached the Turkish quarter, we had a sense of 
protection and an at-home feeling, which was 
very pleasant. The women, too, evidently 
liked us. Many a time we have been stopped in 
the streets to have our hands shaken and 
** Bono Inglese’’ said to us, with kind looks. 
The children used to run after us, also saying 
**Bono Inglese;’’ and a very favorite speech 
with them all was ‘‘ Inglese bono, Francese bono, 
Turco bono, Mosco no bono.’? Then followed a 
hearty pat on the back, a laugh, and shake of 
the hands. — Ismeer. 





Tae Liquor Briack-List ror THE YEAR. — 
The Alliance Weekly News —a paper devoted 
to the Total Abstinence and Maine Law cause— 
says in its number for July 19, 1856: “Itisa 
solemn and awful truth, that from an average 
of not more than twenty newspapers, and one or 
two private correspondents per week, we have 
been enabled to derive information during the 
last fifty-one weeks, wherefrom to register two 
thousand two hundred and ten cases of serious 
accidents, premature deaths, robberies, suicides, 
murders, or other crimes‘encountered or perpe- 
trated by or upon persons who were under the 
operation of alcohol. Including those in this 
week’s list, we have recorded within the year 
—711 brawls or violent assaults, including many 
cases of stabbing, cutting, and wounding; 294 
robberies by or upon drunken persons; 287 
cases of atrocious cruelty upon wives or chil- 
dren; 166 cases of serious accident or striking 
bodily peril; 162 actual or attempted suicides; 
250 premature deaths, generally with horri- 


Pusiic Movurnine 1n Cuina.—The testa- 
ment of one of the late emperor’s wives, who 
died last August, having been submitted to the 
Board of Rites, that body reported to the reign- 
ing emperor thus: The testament of the Great 
Empress has been printed on yellow paper, ac- 
cording to law, and copies thereof transmitted 
to the Board of War, to be forwarded to each 
board and bureau, to the Manchu, and Man- 
golian Yamuns, &¢. On the arrival of the 
document at its destination, the civil and mili- 
tary officers, together with the elders and gen- 
try of the place, shall remove the buttons from 
their caps, and proceed in plain attire to the 
outskirts of the city, and receive it kneeling, 
and bear it respectfully tothe Yamun. Where 
three prostrations and nine knocks of the fore- 
head on the ground shall be made [before a 
tablet of the deceased], and where the said off- 
cers shall attend, kneeling to the reading; then 
rise and weep aloud, and repeat the prostrations 
and knockings of the head [after filing thedocu- 
ment]. They shall, night and morning, for 
three successive days, make the three prostra- 
tions and nine head-knockings, and weep aloud 
in the Temple of Longevity [before her tablet]. 
The mandarins and their wives shall go into 
mourning for twenty-seven days; there shall be 
no marriages nor music amongst officials for the 
space of one hundred days. Nor shall the sound 
of music be heard among them, other than on 
marriage occasions, until they are officially in- 
formed that the tomb has been completed. There 
shall be no marriages amongst the people for the 
space of one month. 





CrertcaL Wit. — A clerical gentleman of 
Hartford, who once‘attended the House of Rep- 
resentatives to read prayers, being politely re- 
quested to remain seated near the speaker dur- 
ing the debate, he found himself the spectator of 
an unmarrying process, so alien to his own vo- 
cation, and so characteristic of the legislature of 
Connecticut, that the result was the following : 
IMPROMPTU ADDRESSED BY A PRIEST TO THE LEGISLATURE 

OF CONNECTICUT, 
** For cut-ting al! connect-ions famed, 
Connect-i-cut is fairly named; 
I twain connect in one, but you 
Cut those whom I connect in two. 
Each legislator seems to say, 





What you Connect I cut away.”’ 
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From Household Words. 
MY LITTLE WARD. 


I am not a rich man now, but ten years 
ago Iwas much poorer. Having a small 
family likely to become a large one, and a 
small living in the north, which was not 
likely to become a large one; the difference 
of fare between the second and third class 
carriages to London was of some considera- 
tion to me ; and whenever I had occasion — 
which was but seldom—to take that journey, 
I travelled in the latter. We were a very 
long time, certainly, upon the road — from 
a eae, to quite late into the night ; 
but I seldom found it wearisome. Not only 
because I am a clergyman do I make it a 
rule to consider rope | belonging to the 
Church of England as foreign to me, but it 
is my natural disposition to take a great in- 
terest in all my fellow-creatures of every 
degree. Without any views of acquiring 
additional information, of sucking the brains 
of those who have the misfortune to come 
across me, as is much recommended by 
moralists and philosophers of all times, I am 
in the habit of listening greedily to commu- 
nicative travellers; of sympathizing with 
their joys or troubles; and of becoming for 
the time, indeed, rather more wrapped up in 
them than their own mothers. I have many 
times, on my different trips, felt as if I could 
have died for my next neighbor, who may 
have got in at one station and out at the 
next. I actually did upon one occasion — 
not die, but— become answerable to the 
extent of seventeen shillings and sixpence for 
a passenger who had lost his railway ticket 
from Preston: which money, by the by, he 
afterwards sent me faithfully, as soon as he 
could earn it, like a man. The first-class 

nger is too reserved, not to say too airi- 
ed and selfish, for me, and the second-class 
takes his opinions from the first at second- 
hand; but in the parliamentary train we 
are all of us perfectly natural and (we at 
least who have backs to our seats) at our 
ease, and our sentiments are more original 
ard not seldom better worth having. Our 
journeys, unless we are in an excursion 
train, are rarely undertaken for pleasure’s 
sake, and it may be generally predicted, 
from our personal appearance, upon what 
errand we have set.out. At the larger sta- 
tions there are scores of us, always very 
much before our tinib, each, as it were, a 
life-picture, displaying his or her biography 
in very looks. 

This laborer, wayworn with the dusty 
roads, who shoulders his heavy bundle, 
through which a hedge-stick passes — to the 
last never resting it a moment, but pacmg 
up and down the platform, as though he 





MY LITTLE WARD. 
might be so set onward on his travel — has - 


all his worldly wealth (and little it is) within 
it. He has walked far and fast, but he does 
not join the boisterous throng about, the Rai 
way Arms ; not so much that he has but few 
mnies to spare, as that his heart has fallen 
elow that point whereat beer has power to 
cheer it. He is a powerful man, and surely 
not an idle one ; still those two strong arms 
of his cannot earn bread enough—for whom? 
For the wife and bairns who will come up 
resently in the train from a station lower 
own the line, from which he himself has 
walked round some twenty miles to save a 
shilling. A kindly and unselfish heart he 
has, notwithstanding that knitted brow and 
those almost sinister eyes. Be careful how 
ou address him, for he is rough and rude; 
he needs none of your smooth lies, he says, 
and he has none to give youinreturn. There 
is very little of that rose-colored patriotism 
about him which we see and read of, boasting 
itself in after-dinner speeches, with three 
times three and one cheer more. The first- 
class gentry who are forced to travel for a 
little way by the parliamentary, regard him 
suspiciously, and write him down a Chartist 
in their hearts, and I think it very likely that 
he is one; but there is no fear of his upset- 
ting the constitution just at present, poor 
fellow! for he is going far away from tae 
land, and most likely for ever ; the ship that 
he will sail by, is but a tale to him, for he 
has never seen one; the-ocean that he will 
have to traverse is but a dream to him; and 
of the distant land to which he is bound, 
and whither, thank God! all that is most 
dear to him is going likewise, he hardly 
knows the name. 

This maiden with the Saxon hair, so young 
that she scarce esteems it beautiful, and with 
the trustful light blue eyes, I trust leaves 
not her fatherland. That slender purse in 
her sunburnt fingers, the great marble-colored 
box that stands beside her, and that tearful 
leave-taking of the gray-haired old man, her 
father, seem indeed to threaten it; but, 
though his darling daughter, and the com- 
fort of his old age, is leaving him, it is not 
for so very long ; that is what he tells her, 
or strives to tell her, and what the poor girl 
tries to look as if she derived consolation 
from. God grant, prays he (but notaloud), 
that thy beauty may not prove thy misery ! 
She is going to the mighty city far away, 
where lovers are many and friends are few, 
to the new mistress and the strange house. 

This mother and her son; they will be 
together, that is something, at least for this 
one journey. Her loving eyes, her clasping 
hand, are making very much of him while 
he is yet within her gaze and grasp. Tear- 
less eyes and steady hands she has. She 
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comes of a sturdy race, an Englishwoman 
born and bred ; sorrow and she have been far 
too long acquainted for her to fear him now. 
By the delicate white fingers, by the grace 
about the silvering hair, by the voice so low 
and musical, she has been nurtured tenderly, 
and known ease and comfort if not wealth ; 
but, by those well-worn and coarse widow’s- 
weeds, there has been a long divorcement. 
The boy has everything about him bright 
and new: the blue jacket and the band of 
gold round his cap— which hé especiall 
elights in— proclaim the middy; and he 1s 
oing to join his ship for the first time. 
here will be a little trembling of the lip at 
the very last, but that will be all. He is his 
mother’s son, and, if I read him aright, he 
will not fear the wildest of seas nor the 
fiercest of battles; and what would I not 
give to see his mother’s looks when first she 


‘reads his name in the Gazette of victory! 


What an interest in the boy this chimate- 
hardened soldierseems to take. He has come 
from revisiting, on furlough, his old home 
after years of absence, and from gladdening 
the old couple, his parents, to the core. Con- 
tent for all their lives to dwell within their 
native hamlet, without a dream of those 
alien skies which had so bronzed his cheek, 
they have drunk in his tales like children 
listening to fairy lore. Their simple pleasure 
will be from henceforth to retail to neighbor 
ears these records of their soldier son. ‘‘ Just 
the same, bless ye, just the same as ever,”’ is 
their George—or, at least, so he seems to 
them ; and, indeed, though his look is some- 
what stern, his fringed lips somewhat too 
tightly barred, he has still a dutiful if not a 
loving heart. How he is looked up to by his 
fellow travellers, especially by the female 
portion of them, and how they will strive to 
get in the same compartment! 

Such characters as these I almost always 
find among my fellow-travellers by the par- 
liamentary ; but.in addition, at a small rail- 
ao in the north, in the summer of 
1845, as I well remember, I saw for the first 
time this figure. A somewhat stiff-looking 
but Jady-like girl about the age whereat the 
‘¢ Brook and river meet, womanhood and 
childhood fleet,’? who held in one hand a 
small basket and in the other a book. She 
was dressed well but very plainly in dove- 
colored silk, and seemed in no way discon- 
certed. As she was amongst the crowd with 
no one to take care of her, I offered—as the 
train came slowly up—to see that her lug- 
page was put in; but she held up, first the 

ket and then the book, and remarked 
quietly, ‘I have nothing more, I thank 


- you, sir.”” She was going to London then, 


for I had seen her buy her ticket with that 
doll’s fit-out! I managed to obtain for her 
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a corner-seat with back to the engitie; and 

placed myself beside her. The‘ country 

through which we were then passitig ‘was 

very beautiful; on one side, lay the ‘lével 

cornland, with the crops either standing ripe 

or bound in sheaves, and, whilst we cut across 

the quiet country lanes, the loaded wagons 

waited at the long railway-gates to let us 

pass ; on the other was mostly pasture-land 

and green valleys, which were shut to the 

westward with gray hills ; but the girl never 

looked to this or that, or raised her eye 

from off the pages open before her ; they were 

not so very entrancing one would have 

thought to such as she — the Life of Charles 

the Twelfth (in French), by Monsieur Vol- 

taire. After a while I saw she never turned 

one leaf over, but used it as a mere pretext 

for thinking undisturbed. When we had 
been journeying many hours, and even when 
we arrived .in a large manufacturing town 

where we were to stop a little, and everybody 
was getting out for refreshments, I offered 
to procure her some; but she opened her 
basket by way of reply, and took from it a 
mighty hunch of bread and butter, and con- 
sumed that, sitting quietly where she was ; 

it was not in the shape of a sandwich, but 
just such a wedge as forms the morning-meal 
in educational establishments, and I said, 
‘«‘ Where do you go toschool, my dear young. 
lady?’ quite naturally. Her perfectly self- 
controlled and quite grown-up appearance 
seemed to be greatly disturbed. 

‘<I do not see why I should tell you, sir,” 
said she, coloring. 

‘‘ Very true,” replied I. ‘I merely 
wished to become friends with you ; but as 

ou will not talk, may I ask you to change 
Cooks with me, for I perceive. you are not 
greatly interested in that one.”’ — 

She did so ; and I found, asI had expected, 
in the title-page of her school-volume, her 
address and name; Miss Jeannette Smith, 
0 Mackaveth’s, Laburnum Lodge, Car- 
isle. 

‘¢ How came you with that foreign accent 
of yours, Miss Smith? ”’ F asked. 

She looked at me for one instant a little 
tigerishly, but presently began to laugh. 

‘¢ You are too wise for me,’’ she said, ** but 
I have now left school for good. Iam going 
to my friends in London, they are French 
people ; that is why I talk a little strangely, 
as you say.”’ 

And Miss Jeannette Smith — herself 
to the subject of my late studies — Cripps 
upon Chemical Law, I think it was— with. 
the same enthusiasm that she had bestowed 
upon the monarch of Sweden. 

‘‘Ts it customary,” said I, returning to 





the charge, after-a while, ‘‘ for Miss Macka- 
veth’s young ladies to travel in third-class 
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carriages, alone, when they return to their 
friends? ”’ 

‘¢ When they are very poor, sir; not 
unless,’’ was the answer, delivered in a 
firm tone, and not without a touch of re- 


roach. 

This poor child, solitary amidst so many ; 
not exhibiting annoyance at the draughts, 
tobacco-smoke, and other discomforts of her 
position ; content to bear her lot without 
repining, at an age which is but little fitted 
for carrying its own burthens ; and wonder- 
ing at, almost suspicious of, sympathy, how 
sad and strange it seemed ! 

The evening was by this time coming on 
apace, and the air grew chilly. Thinly clad 
as she was, she must have been cold enough 
and weary enough with her long travel. I gave 
her a spare cloak and shared with her my rail- 
way-wrapper, but she seemed to grow paler 
aa paler, and her features to wear a more 
anxious look as we went on. 

‘*It will be dark by the time we get to 
town, I fear,’’ I said after a long pause. 
‘* How will your friends be able to find you 
amidst all this crowd?’’ 

Slowly, silently, the large tears began to 
fall down her thin white cheeks. 

‘IT *have no friends in the world,’’ she 
made answer, in a voice wherein just a little 
tremble thrilled. ‘I have run away from 
school.”’ 

Although she had gone so far as to tell me 
this, she did not seem to have reposed any 
confidence in me; but rather to have stated 
an unfortunate fact, which might appear piti- 
able, and to put her in need of hel , or not, 
according to the nature of the person it was 
imparted to. 

‘“* Well, Jeannette,”’ said I, ‘‘ my sister, to 
whose house I am going, will gladly take you 
in for this night, I am sure ; and, to-morrow, 
we will see what is to be done.’’ She thanked 
me then, and began to sob a little, but not 
much. So I took her with me to my sister’s, 
and the next morning, after breakfast, she 
told us her little history ; how that she had 
never known her parents, but had remained 
from early childhood at her late school; 
that at first Miss Mackaveth had been kind 
to her, and the girls also, and that she had 
ever been made much of; but that, lately, 
there had been a difference; she could not 
say she was ill-treated, but rather was not 
considered, and was looked down upon. She 
taught the smaller girls now, a8 monitress, 
French and music; she was a good musician 
— excellent — would we like to hear her? 
She sat down at the piano and executed two 
difficult pieces with great spirit; and, on 
being shown a quite new melody, played it 
off very creditably at sight. It was with an 

intention of becoming a teacher of music 
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that she had thus come up to London by her- 
self. The family of a young lady, a school~ 
friend of hers in the old times, would have 
received her at first, doubtless ; they were not 
aware of her coming ; they were great people, 
and lived in the eware Road, but she did 
not know the number of their house; she 
had been led to understand that that position 
was the best—the most fashionable— in 
London. If nothing could be done in Lon- 
don ; if she was indeed too young for an in- 
structress ; if the Edgeware Road was really 
only a third-rate locality ; if the clergyman 
who had been kind to her was going to the , 
north again in a few days, and if he would 
take her; she supposed she had better 
back again. She would much prefer his 
accompanying her to Laburnum Lodge, but 
was not afraid of her school-mistress, never- 
theless. In the mean time I wrote to that 
lady tg assure her of Miss Jeannette’s safety, 
and arrived within the week with the young 
truant herself at Carlisle. 

Miss Mackaveth seemed unfeignedly glad 
to see her little charge again. ‘‘I have a 
true regard for her,”’ said she, in the course 
of a long conversation I held with her in 
private, ‘* and feel myself especially answer- 
able for her well-being. Eleven years ago 
she was left, a very little child, in my trust, 
and under very peculiar circumstances. A 
Frenchwoman, a most respectable middle- 
aged person, declaring herself to be the con- 
fidential servant of an English family residing 
abroad, brought her hither, with instructions 
from her parents, regarding her education. 
A large sum of money, in French notes, was 
left with her: enough even to defray all 
expenses incurred up to the last few months. 
I received letters from time to time, purport- 
ing to come from Mrs. Smith, Jeannette’s 
mother, a French lady, but in reality written 
(as I believe) by the servant whom I had 
seen. These letters grew fewer, and then 
altogether ceased. When the money left 
with me was expended, I wrote again and 
again to Mrs. Smith in Paris, but I received 
no answer. Upon personal inquiry, which I 
caused to be made at her address, I learned 
that no such person had ever lived there, but 
that some one of that name had purchased, 
as is not uncommon, the right of receiving 
letters at the house. She had not been there, 
however, for a considerable time, and half-a- 
dozen of my communications were then lying 
there unopened. Feeling pretty sure that 
the child was really deserted, and not’ being 
able to afford to keep Jeannette in idleness, 
I set her to assist us in tuition. I hope my 
conduct was not altered towards her in con- 
sequence of that: I hope my sisters, who 
carry on this establishment with me, made 
no difference in theirs. For the young ladies 












I cannot answer. I have had a considerable 
experience, and I am afraid that girls are 
ungenerous in these respects. I never heard 
them ; but I think it quite possible that some 
of them, when’ provoked, may have called her 
foundling or charity girl. 1f Jeannette told 
you so, [ should say they certainly did; for 
she is very truthful. As I have said, sir, we 
have a sincere regard for her on many ac- 
counts; but not a warm affection. Without 
paying over-attention to what her young 
companions have said of her, I think her too 
reserved, uncheerful, and secretive, to be ever 

pular. (Poor fittle Jeannette, thought I, 
or hard for such as you to win your way, 
without a weapon, to our steel-clad human 
hearts!) I was above measure surprised 
and annoyed at her running away from us; 
I have forgiven her; it shall certainly not 
influence our future conduct towards her, 
except to make us endeavor to remove the 
— the unhappiness, if you will — that caused 
it.” 

Miss Mackaveth concluded by again thank- 
ing me very warmly for my conduct towards 
her pupil, and promised to let me hear about 
her from time to time. Little Jeannette’s 
adieu to me was of a tenderer kind than I 
had expected. I left with her my direction, 
which was then at a country vicarage not 
very far from Carlisle, and begged her to 
write, and even to come to us, # in any real 
trouble. My wife and the girls, I well knew, 
would welcome her in her aflliction, as though 
she were a daughter or a sister of their own. 
She was bathed in tears, and called me 
‘“‘ father, dear darling father,’ in the French 
tongue, as her custom was when excited, 
repeatedly. Poor child! She was considered 
reserved and secretive; but I fear there was 
but little at Laburnum Lodge to elicit much 
demonstration of affection. 

Not very long after this circumstance, I 
was translated, unexpectedly, to a London 
benefice of considerable station and emolu- 
ment. <A distant cousin of my wife, Lord 
Bactsares, was the first who wrote to tell us 
of this good fortune ; and she has ever since, 
from a pardonable vanity, ascribed it to the 
fact of their relationship; whereas it is, 
without doubt, owing to the bishop’s appro- 
bation of my work on Christian ite ics 


. (Withnocaws, Hopeful, & Co., Oxford), 


published in eighteen hundred and thirty, 
and triumphantly disproves the idea of merit 
in the church going unrewarded. It— the 
preferment, not the Ethics — made rather a 
noise in our country neighborhood; and 
among many pleasant letters of congratula- 
tion, the ee ona to my mind was one 
from the little friendless orphan of Carlisle. 
She had refused our invitation to spend the 
last midsummer holidays with us at Scaw- 
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dale, because, I verily believe, she knew we 
could scarcely afford to have visitors there ; 
but, upon our accession to comparative afflu- 
ence, my wife wrote, at my desire, the next 
year, to ask her up to town; and up little 
Jeannette came. 

She had grown into a most distinguished- 
looking young woman, and had certainly 
taken every advantage of the accomplish- 
ments imparted by the Misses Mackaveth. 
She was conversant with all the modern 
languages, of which French, indeed, seemed 
to be her natural dialect more than ever. She 
sketched, she painted, she fabricated old oak 
frames out of what appeared to be shoe- 
leather, and very ancient china out of chintz 
and physic-bottles. She wore—and I am 
sure this was an art—little artificial whiskers 
to stick her hair out with, so means 
that, instead of poking themselves out offi- 
ciously, like the stuffing of a lodging-house 
sofa, they positively improved her appear- 


‘lance. She played— ah, how little Jeannette 


did play! — upon the harp, the organ, and 
the piano-forte. I have seen her sweep the 
keys of this last instrument so skilfully, and 
build up towering passion, and haughtiness, 
and imperial splendor extemporaneously, in 
such a manner as to draw forth the admira- 
tion of an entirecompany. The coldness and 
secretiveness of which her mistress spoke was 
certainly not to be discovered now, if it had 
ever existed. Of herself and her condition 
she would converse most freely, and it was a 
delight to her to excite the praise and wonder 
of others; because, as she said, of the pleas- 
ure that she knew it gave tous. Our parties 
— for we now had pretty frequent parties — 
would not have been half so attractive, it was 
owned, without her presence; and even my 
church obtained in her an organist such as 
scarcely any money could have procured. 
Before the end of her six weeks’ vacation, it 
was arranged between the Mackaveths and 
ourselves that Miss Jeannette should not 
return to Carlisle. 

At this time, there occurred the first 
symptom in my ward of a characteristic 
which was afterwards magnified into ingrat- 
itude and want of heart. She refused to 
write a single line to her late mistress. ‘I 
cannot say I am sorry to leave her; I cannot 
thank her for kindnesses I have never re- 
ceived,’’ said she. The poor girl’s regard for 
truth was excessive, ak her sense of neglect 
keen. I had also, by the by, a letter from 
Miss Mackaveth in exchange for mine, writ- 
tep, as I fear, with a design to prejudice me 
against Jeannette; though couched in ex- 
pressions favorable to myself, and under the 

retence of a friendly warning. Having 
eer this (and I hope forgotten it) almost 





immediately after its perusal, I remember 





nothing distinctly; but, as so many have 
since set themselves (most unjustly) against 
my ward, I don’t wish them to have it to 
say that I have concealed anything whatever, 
that may seem to tell against her in this ac- 
count. If there had been any difference 
heretofore between our treatment of her and 
of our own daughters, there was certainly 
none from this time forth. As we had an 
endearing name for Hester and for Gertrude, 
so sister Jeannette was called Jenny by us 
all, for love and shortness. She was intro- 
duced to our old friends by the same title to 
ut her at once upon a familiar footing. 
er birthday we could not keep, because we 
didn’t know it; but we kept the da 
whereon I first met her in the train, instead. 
If she dressed better than my real daughters 
it must have been owing to her superior 
taste, for she had the same allowance. -Thus 
little Jeannette lived with us for years. 
Among the friends who were accustomed 
to visit us pretty constantly, was a certain 
young barrister of the name of Hartley; 
e was the heir presumptive to Lord Bact- 
sares, who was an old bachelor, but Hartley 
had no great fortune except in that ex- 
ectation. He grew very intimate at the 
ouse ; and, on one occasion, ourselves and 
the three girls went to a tasteful breakfast 
which he gave in his Temple rooms. They 
were very high up, and on a mosf forbidding- 
looking staircase; but, the view from the 
windows was as beautiful as is to be seen in 
London. The pleasant gardens flanked by 
the quaint old buildings; the broad, swift- 
flowing river, here spanned by massive 
arches, here lightly cleared by the suspension 
bridge; the long, sharp-pointed steamers 
flitting upon its waters kke huge dragon- 
flies; the slow unwieldy barge drifting diag- 
onally across the stream ; beyond and oppo- 
site, the dark houses of commerce, with their 
crowded wharves and Babel chimneys, and a 
looming smoke-cloud, as of thunder, over 
all. I was wrapped up in the observation 
of these things, perhaps, too much to observe 
what was going on within the room ;,for, my 
wife, when we got home, asked my opinion 
upon ‘that affair between Hartley and our 
Gertrude”? —as though it had been deli- 
cately and discreetly mentioned in the Morn- 
ing Post as being already on the tapis— to 
my intense astonishment. There was no ob- 
jection to such an alliance; but I recom- 
mended a little more observation, and suffer- 
ing things to take their own course, before 
our moving in the matter, and she acquiesced 
in that opinion. About a month afterwards, 
during which period I certainly remarked 
that Mr. ules visits became very fre- 


quent, my wife a to me again after a 
ion. 


yuite different fas 
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‘I think Jeannette has behaved most 
basely,’’ said she. 

*‘ Good gracious! Impossible! What can 
you mean, my dear? ’’ 

‘*Look here! What do you think of 
this?’’ cried she. ‘* I caught her showing 
it to him in the conservatory, and heard him 
thanking her for the pleasure which it af- 
forded him in proving but there, judge 
for yourself.’’ And she put into my hands 
an exquisite water-color painting of the 
very view that had so charmed me from. the 
Temple windows. It was Jenny’s treat- 
ment and composition ‘all over, I saw ata 
glance. 

*¢ And a most beautiful sketch, and well 
worth anybody’s thanks it is,’’ answered I, 
with unfeigned admiration. 

‘* His thanks ‘ for the interest in him be- 
trayed on the part of the painter,’ mind 
you,”’ replied my wife, raising her voice 
somewhat higher than the occasion —I was 
quite close beside her— seemed to demand. 
** Are you blind? Are you deaf? Are you 
dumb? ”’ she added, as i sat speechless with 
astonishment at her unaccustomed vehem- 
ency, ‘‘ that you have nothing to say against 
this traitress, who has stolen from your 
daughter the affections of her pngaged 
lover? ”’ . 

‘¢ Stop a little, my love,’’ I urged quietly. 
‘¢T have neveg heard that Gertrude was en- 
gaged.”’ 

** Not actually, in so many words, but 
virtually. Everybody was aware of it long 
ago, except yourself.’”’ 

‘‘ Should I then,” replied I, very gravely, 
‘¢ be the last to know of such a thing as this, 
my dear wife?’’ And the good kind-hearted 
creature — who is the best of women at the 
core, although a little impetuous and hasty 
at times in her conclusions — embraced me 
tenderly as though she had committed quite 
acrime. ‘ But you are so unsuspicious and 
confiding, my dearest husband,’’ she said 
(and indeed it was always a superstition of 
hers to believe me the most imposed upon 
and victimized of men), ‘‘ that you don’t 
perceive how ungratefully you are being 
treated.”’ 

That same evening Gertrude herself poured 
her sorrow into my ears; her sorrow, but 
not her anger ; she confessed that she had 
long entertained for Hartley a more than 
kindly feeling, which he had seemed to her 
to reciprocate warmly ; that this sentiment 
had arisen before Jeannette’s coming, and 
continued for some time after it; but that 
of late it had become plain to her, in spite 
of her endeavors to disbelieve it, that the 
affections of the young man were being with- 
drawn from her; that they had been at- 
tracted to Jeannette Smith — that is, Jenny 
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—instead, and that with her they now re- 
mained. She would not say that artifices 
had been used to deprive her of them; the 
superior accomplishments and more striking 
manners of her adopted sister were cause 
enough, she knew. Jeannette (I wish she 
had said Jenny) was still dear to her, but 
she (Gertrude) would, if 1 pleased, prefer to 
reside with her aunt in a neighboring part 
of the town until the marriage took place, to 
remaining under the same roof with m 

Ward. Without a touch of malice, wit 

only the shadow of natural mortification, 
she asked this favor, and I accorded it at 


* once. Iwas perfectly sure that her gener- 


ous statement was the true one: that, un- 
known to herself, my Ward had fascinated 
the young man from his allegiance; and 
that perhaps he had never meant quite so 
much as Gertrude in her own love had given 
him credit for. 

Jenny herself, with many tears and the 
sincerest sorrow, declared that Mr. Hartley’s 
attentions had distressed her more than they 
had pleased her ; that she had had in trut 
a very great esteem for him, but, out of re- 
spect to my daughter’s feelings, had striven 
to conceal it. ‘* For, what love,’’ cried she, 
‘¢O my @ar father, could repay me for mak- 
ing you or yours unhappy, even for a day?” 
Perceiving soon, she continued, that Ger- 
trude had in truth mistaken a polite and 
kindly acquaintance for a lover, she had 
conducted herself more naturally; that 
the young barrister’s intentions had on 
this declared themselves undisguisedly, and 
had been brought to the point of an 
offer of marriage by the discovery of the 
a as narrated by my wife; that she 

ad accepted him provisionally, and on the 
condition that I should be satisfied with her 
conduct in the whole matter, and gave an 
unhesitating consent, ‘* without which,’’ she 
concluded in the French tongue, ‘I cannot 
expect, dear father, in anything to pros- 

er.”? 
. I was very much affected by these scenes, 
as may be imagined, and arranged for the 
interview on the next day with Mr. Hartley. 
I explained to him the exact condition in 
which Jenny was placed; how it was un- 
known to us whether she was of high or 
humble origin, or even legitimate ; but that, 
having first adopted her and taken her from 
her former protectress, and afterwards 
brought her up in all respects as my own 
child, I considered myself bound to give her 
the same dowry —not a large one—as if 
she were so. He thanked me warmly, as 
though he had expected nothing of this sort, 
and indeed his love for Jenny was very 
strong, and quite disinterested, I am sure. 
The day for their marriage was not fixed, 
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but it was understood that it should take 
place soon. 

Some weeks after this time, on the four- 
teenth of May —as I remember well, for it 
happened to be the day on which we re- 
received marriage cards from my wife’s rela- 
tive Lord Bactsares; and my wife, Hesther, 
and myself, had been to visit Gertrude at 
my sister Annie’s house (who had, I regret 
to say, taken such a dislike to Jenny by this 
time, as to beg she might not be brought 
within her doors). On our returnI found 
my Ward wishing to speak with me. ‘ My 
dear father,’’ said she when we were alone 
together in my study, ‘‘See here! ’’ she 
took from her pocket a case of tiny jewels, 
necklace, brooch, and armlets, of exquisite 
workmanship, and comprising almost every 
precious stone in harmonious combination. 
‘¢ These were mine,’”’ she continued, ** when 
T Was almost an infant ; ’’ the tears came into 
her eyes, and a flush crossed her cheeks 
while she regarded the still dimly remem- 
bered trinkets. ‘‘ They were left for me by 
a little boy, months ago, at your door, with- 
out any sort of explanation ; I did not know 
whether to tell you or not. I feared lest it 
might be some cruel hoax, but to-day he, 
came again with these few papers.” (I 
found afterwards that Jenny unintention- 
ally mis-dated this, as the papers were left 
on the previous afternoon, it seems). They 
were documents in the French language, set- 
ting forth the whole particulars of Jenny’s 
previous history, and affording ample proof 
of her birth. 

She was the only child of noble and 
wealthy parents in the south of France ; 
the count and countess Delamotte; proud, 
insolent, bitter-hearted —so it was written 
— yet loved their daughter to distraction. 
They treated their servants (very unusual 
with French people) as though they were 
slaves, animals, dirt beneath their feet. 
Jeannette Lotteau was the nurse : Jeannette, 
whose name their child has borne all its life 
long, was once struck, beaten upon the 
cheek, by madame in her passion. Thescar 
was not great, but it has taken twenty years 
to heal; now, however, that the countess 
was in London (an extract from a news- 
paper was here given, announcing the ar- 
rival at a certain fashionable hotel of the, 
count and countess Delamotte), let her at 
last discover her lost one, late teacher at a 
Pension, now a dependent in the house of a 
heretic priest ; it would be good for her. 

Jenny begged me to say nothing of this 
till I was certain of the truth of the whole 
affair ; but, for my own part, I felt pretty 
sure upon the point; and, when I took my 
way with my adopted child on the next 





morning to the hotel, it was with intense 
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euriosity to look upon her real parents. I 
left dear Jenny, "pabiating, in a room 
down-stairs, while went up to the apart- 
ment occupied by the count and countess. 
It was one of the very finest in that gor- 
geous mansion, a large drawing-room, mag- 
nificently furnished ; at one end of it, upon 
an ottoman, lounged a gentleman with a 
newspaper; and, at the other end, in an 
arm-chair, reclined madame. It was latein 
the spring-time, but a brisk fire was burning 
in the grate, and she seemed to have every 
need of it. She did not rise at my entrance, 
and her husband only lifted his head up lan- 
guidly, and demanded, in a voice strangely 
at variance with his words, ‘*To what 
happy chance he was thus deeply indebted 
for the honor of my presence?’’ I don’t 
know whether he was practising the super- 
politeness of his countrymen, or whether he 
was sneering. e 

‘¢T come,’’ answered I, in such French as 
I could command, ‘ not without reason, sir. 
It is possible that I may have been misin- 
formed, and be mistaken ; but I think that 
I bring some intelligence which will affect 
you both, very deeply.” 

A little ee of the lady’s pencilled eye- 
brows, a scarcely perceptible shrug of the 
count’s shoulders, were the only replies. 

‘* You had a servant once called Jeannette 
Lotteau, had you not?”’ 

A sharp inarticulate cry of rage burst 
from the count, the lady rose swiftly from 
her seat, and stood before me in an instant, 
white but without trembling —so like, so 
like my little Ward! 

*« And my child, sir, what of her? Name 
of Heaven, speak ! ”’ 

‘*She has been with me, madame, for 
years, asas my adopted daughter. She is 
well ; she is even now under this very 
roof!” 

That was in substance the whole of what 
passed between us. I left the two, at once, 
alone with their new-found offspring. I re- 





turned home and told my family.all that had 
occurred — for the first time. I knew that 
my dear little Jenny must sooner or later be 
taken from'us forever, and it made me sad. 
With these proud, artificial parents of hers 
—although it was plain they loved her — 
I doubted if she would beso happy as be- 
neath our roof. I thought of Hartley, too, 
and how his union with my’ Ward would 
now perhaps meet with obstacles. He 
seemed, poor fellow, to expect as much him- 
self, but he did not dwell upon it, perceiving 
I had so great a sorrow of my own. Every- 
body, I think, saw that; and, then and 
since, all have foreborne to give me any un- 
ouay pain —I feel it, and I thank them. 
Words have dropped involuntarily “some- 
times fram those most dear to me, of anger 
and uncharity against my little Jenny. 
They did not know her as [ knew her, or 
they would feel how deeply they have 
therein wronged her. The girls are very 
hard upon her that she has not taken notice 
of young Hartley since (we are all at home 
together again, and this is the only subject 
that we disagree upon); but how can we 
tell to what harsh discipline she may be sub- 
jected ; how this and that, which seems to 
us quite right and natural, may have 
been forbidden by her high-born foreign 
parents ? 

It does seem sad and strange never to have 
seen dear Jenny more; not once to have 
kissed my little Ward again, and wished her 
God speed on her newand lofty way. Iread 
that the three went back to Paris on the 
ensuing day to that wherein I saw them last ; 
this time how many, many years! I read 
some few months back, that the Count Dela- 
motte was made a minister of the Emperor. 
That is all I know. We are very happy 
at home, thank heaven, —all of us; but 1 
should like this strange neglect to be ex- 
plained to satisfy others; and how [I still 
miss, and how I long to see, My Little 
Ward! 





_Smatt Freet.— An Anglo-Chinese journalist 
has the hardihood to attack the native practice 
of bandaging the feet of female children to make 
them small—a practice which, he says, is con- 
trary to the principles of Confucianism, and not 
more ancient than the tenth century. Awaiting 
the spread of Christianity, which will assuredly 
do away with so barbarous a custom, he proposes 
in the mean time a new method of abridging the 
feet, and at the same time abridging by several 
years the tortures of the poor girl. Here it is: 
— Now, as regards my method of making feet 
small Call, while the girl is still at the breast, 


a butcher to operate with a cleaver. Let him 
cut the feet from above, downwards to the sole; 
then carry the knife outwards, reserving suffi; 
cient integument for a comfortable flap, which, 
after tying the vessels, turn over the wound, 
and keep in place by plasters. In a few days, it 
will heal naturally. If small feet be beautiful, 
these will be more so: if the pain be severe, it is 
but temporary, while cramping with bandages 
is a daily torture, consuming much time. I hope 
that benevolent gentlemen will exhort people to 
discard bandaging, «nd adopt my method. 
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_ ‘From The ‘Times, 14 August. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE COM- 
MITTEE. . 


Tur state of things at. San: Francisco isa 
henomenon which must surprise any mem- 

r of a settled community and established 
order of things. It is sufficiently startling 
even to an English mind, and we are not un- 
accustomed to political roughhesses and 
storms. And, if it puzzles an Englishman, 
how absolutely inexplicable it must be toa 
foreigner, and one unaccustomed to the 
action of even ordinary liberty! If London 
in a Westminister election is a riddle. to an 
Austrian or Prussian, who cannot under- 
stand how such scenes can accord with State 
security and civil order, and who, at every 
shout of an excited mob, expects the body 
politic to collapse, what must he think of the 
condition of a community in which a self- 
constituted ‘‘Committee of Vigilance”’ wields 
the whole authority of the State, maintains 
order, executes the laws, punishes criminals, 
—does all this it the Pa of the regular 
State magistracy which it has overthrown, 
and in defiance of the troops of the Federa- 
tion of which it isa member. Such is the 
picture which San Francisco now presents. 

he “ Vigilant Police’? capture the vessel 
conveying arms from the Federal Executive 
at Washington to the State Militia at San 
Francisco; the. ‘leader of the Vigilant 
boardin rty” is then himself captured 
by the United States Marshal; the Vigilant 

‘ommittee then retaliates by sending its own 
Marshal to arrest the man out of whose 
custody the obnoxious arms were originally 
seized. He is found surrounded by a party 
of his friends, and, among others by a certain 
Judge Terry, a Judge under the former 
regime, and who does not acknowledge his 
authority to be yet quite over. Judge Terry 
defends his friend, is fired at, and in return 
draws his bowie-knife and dispatches the 
Vigilants’ Marshal. The ‘‘ great bell of the 
Vigilance Committee’? then sounds, the 
whole town rushes out, ‘‘ merchants leave 
their stores, masons drop their trowels, dray- 
men, with loaded drays, unharness their 
horses, and ride off to join the Vigilant Com- 
mittee’s cavalry.” Judge Terry and his 
party make off to a place occupied by Fede- 
ral troops, and raise barricades ; but in vain. 
An immense mob surrounds the building, 
and post two large cannon in front. The 
cannoner stands by with the burning match, 
ard 15 minutes’ time is given for considera- 
tion. Terry, his friends, and the Federal 
‘troops surrender, and are disarmed, and the 
former now awaits his trial. His friends in 


the ena to the Committee, argue 
his cause wit 


warmth and ingenuity, and 


“SAN FRANCISCO VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 


thurst the Committee of Vigilane 
dilemma, if they punish him, of eit 
to death a citizen for an act done in sup 
of established authority, or of killin Se 
prisoner of war. ‘ Judge Terry,” theysay; § 
‘¢ acted in defence of the Federal supremacy, 
which you yourselves are bound to respect ; 
but, if you do not allow this ground, you 
must, at any rate, allow that the Federal 
power claims the supremacy, and therefore 
that the existing state of things is a fight 
for that supremacy —i. e., a stite of civil 
war, in which case you have yo right to 
treat Judge Terry but as a prisoner of war.”’ 
The Committee of Vigilance, however, is not 
very likely to listen to such an argument. 
The existence of a free press, in which the 
Committee’s acts are criticized and censured, 
and which there is no apparent attempt to 
put down, is indeed a curious feature of this 
confused state of things. But the Com- 
mittee is oe compelled by its very 
position to regard itself as the supreme 
power in San Francisco, and therefore to 
treat as rebels all who oppose it. 

This whole state of things, then, in a civil . 
community which professes to be a member 
of the Federation of the United States, is in- 
deed a surprising one. When we examine, 
however, the principles on which all govern- 
ment in the United States is based} and see 
what the republican theory is, we shall be 
less surprised. The statute law of the United 
States of course enjoins, as statute laws in all 
States must do, that established authority is 
to be obeyed.— When, then, a Supreme 
Court, a magistracy, and a regular Govern- 
ment have been, with the sanction of the 
Federal, set up in any of the United States, 
American statute law of course enjoins obedi 
ence to that government on the part of the 
citizens of that State; and, if any of those 
citizens oppose such government and set upa 
rival one, the statute law of the Federation 
pronounces those citizens to be rebels, and 
the Federal Executive sends the Federal 
troops to bring them back to obedience. 
But, while statute law necessarily takes this 
view of the case, the republican theory takes 
another, and a very different one. The re- 

ublican theory is, that the citizens of San 

rancisco erected a Government in that State 
for their own security, profit, and advantage ; 
and that, as they originally erected it to fi 
these purposes, so they have the full-right to 
pull it down again when it ceases, in their 
Opinion, to fufil them, and no longer answers 
the ends for which it was designed. And if 
the Federalist replies that they have by join- 
ing the United States Federation entered into 
a compact and given up part of their liberty 
as a single free State to a central authority, 








the answer is easy, — that they acknowledge 
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an obedience to the Feder Government. for 
Federal , but not to the control of 
their own civil administration, or any modi-) 
fication of their full right of self-government 
as a State. The éxisting order of things, 
then, at \ 
natural development of the. Republican 
thaneee ope, if we are to trust the accounts 
ge. ‘its rise and thescauses which led to 

not.at all an immoral, unjust, or wanton 
one. It would appear that the Government 


/a. which the Committee of Vigilance has super- 
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peded hardly did fulfil ¢he objects of civil 
government ; that a fatal disorder and license 
reigned at San Francisco; that fraud went 
unchecked ; and that murders were committed 
in the open streets with impunity. . This 
state of things went on till at last the murder 
in open day.of a man of high public virtue 


_. and general estimation roused the indigna- 


tion of the better portion of society. The 
respectable citizens met, armed themselves, 


.. formed a police, overthew the existing Gov- 


erpmeht, 


in Francised is, aftef all, but the | fi 


ht, which .gave its countenahee ang , 
favor to the criminal rather than to the ‘s 
grieved person, and established a ‘“Qom 
mittee of Vigilance ’’ in its plage, Sade an 
operation of the aang theory is very far 
rom an unfavorable one, showing, as it does, 
how in the very worst state of things'a pow- 
erful element of good exists, ‘f it can be: 
brought gut and gain room for action. The” 
republican theory in this particular instance 
exerted itself on the good side, and gave an 
outlet, room, and.means of action to the good 
ingredient in the social: mixture, which a 
despotic theory would not have done. 
despotic theory would her 

the good there -was in Sai 
never let it come out ;- thé: ¢7 
lets it come out, and, onges 
upper hand. The Fede 
obliged, indeed, by its posil 
but this is the letter of the 
ing into collision with its sp 
law conflicting with republican; 


> oppose it ; 
tution com- 
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Tue TiceR aNnD THE Gotp Bracetet. —A 
tiger who had lost his teeth and claws, but not 
his wits, with old age, was puzzled to know how 
toget adinner. He was certainly no longer a 
match for any stout Hindoo who chose to risk a 
tussle with him, and yet he could not allow him- 
self to die of hunger. Luckily he discovered a 
handsome bracelet, which some fair damsel had 
ped in her walk; and in a moment he had 
deoded how'to sate his hunger. He neared the 
highway#und placed himself at a quiet spot on 
the cormer of a bog, which, being covered with 
fresh green grass, had the appearance of an in- 
viting raeadow. Throwing the bracelet some 
ards from him on this bog, he coolly lay down, 
ut on'a look of pious misery, and awaited the 
arrival ofa traveller. A weary and needy pad- 
the-ho6f soon came by, when our old friend, who 
by sore odd chance had as good a knowledge of 
Scripture texts as any Puritan, Roundhead, or 
fraudulent banker, begins a string of pious ex- 
clamations. 

«* Friend traveller,’’ he cries, ** you have no 
need to fear me. You see what a wretched 
worn-out creatureI am. With one foot in the 
grave, I am here to repent of the atrocities which 
I acknowledge I committed in my youth. I con- 
fess I had a passion for man’s flesh, and that I 
indulged it to the utmost, but age and sickness 
have reformed me, and ere I die I am anxious 
to make what amendsI can to your race for 
the ravages I have been guilty of. Yonder is a 
bracelet some wayfarer hasdropped. You would 
have passed by without seeing it, if I had not 
pointed it out. It is of no use to me; you are 
poor and weary, take it and go rejoicing.”” To 
prove his penitence, he quotes a long string of 
moral verses, and, the covetousness of the trav- 
eller having prevailed over his prudence, he 
makes a step or two towards it; and sinks half- 





way in the marsh. ‘Ah, my poor hae 1? 
cries the old hypocrite, ‘* you *ve slipped, I 
see; never mind, I ’ll help you out.*? And so 
he does, forsooth, and makes a very nice meal 
off him afterwards. Thus covetousness brings 
its own reward —Hindoo Fables. 
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INVULNERABILITY OF Ports.— The 
not one whit to be pitied, and he is 
in his sleeve when any misguided { thizer 
whines over his wrongs. Even when rians 
sit in judgment on him and pronounce him and 
his art useless, he hear: .he sentence with such 
a hard derision, such a broad, deep, comprehen- 
sive and merciless contempt of the unhappy Phar- 
isees who pronounce it, that he is rather to be 
chidden than condoled with.— Currer Bell. 





Dr. Youna’s Happy Imprompyu. — Perhaps 
one of the happiest and most elegant impromp- 
tus ever uttered was the following, by Dr. 
Young, author of the ‘‘ Night Thoughts,’? when 
walking in his garden with two ladies, one of 
whom he afterwards married. On being called 
away by his servants to speak to a parishioner 
on some pressing business, he was very unwil- 
ling to leave the ladies, and, on being almost 
driven into the house by their gentle violence, 
he thus addressed them : 


‘*Thus Adam once at God’s command was 
driven 
From paradise by angels sent from heaven; 
Like him I go, and yet to go am loth — 
Like him I go, for angels drove us both. 
Hard was his fate, but mine still more un- 


kind; . 
His aly with him, but mine stays be- 
hind.”’ 








